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Preface * 



r fhis training manual. "is one part in a set of instructional 



materials developed to facilitate the efforts .of/Ceprgi a 



. . , L 

educators in the planni.n(f and|implemenhtion of 'comprehensive 
career guidance programs. The manuat is sir^tVlar- in format to 
other m_ateria?>s,in the series, the materials, are designed for/ 
use with^^mall -groups of counselors, teachers and career 



, ^^velopmenf specialists who are -interested in improving theiri ^ 
. career^fdance competencies. Each unit of training materials 
is based upon a particular aspect of a comprehensive career 

• s, * 

guidance systegv. Through t^is systematic approach the need for 
specvfic staff development "program materials and a-ctivi ties 
can (?e determined and docunerited.j " 
. Related materials produced by the Georqia Career Guidance^. 



Project include -a Ji Of assfrtte ropordinqs, transparencies, a 
sound/sl.ide series, a needs a-ssessment i^^strumen;t, charts; and 
^iji^ ol^^ier^ support ma thrill s.' \ /. : * 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT WORKTOP MATERIALS 
, CAREER GUIDANCE T^AMS 
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i. Introduc^'on 



.Use Activity 1 -j A, B, C to open the worHshop. Pass out the traln'fnq 
packet after completion of C (either by section, or^ as^a, total manuaV). 

. . . ' 1' Activit y 1 • . 

■< • . ' .. / : 

A. Ask ^ach participant- to place respohsTes to the following 

four questions on the corners of 'th^ name 'tag, and^ then mill around 

in the group for a fev/ minutes of ppen discussion. 

V. Draw* a circle on a corner of^your nametatfj. j 

"fmagine the cii^cle to represent a clock. • if 
How much of your day wou:1d be representecT ' ^ 



V 



by work hours ?^ How much would be -leisbre 
hours? ' . \ 



2. What is the name of an qccupatipn you re*- \ 
. :spect most highly? a. ^ 

' 3.' Where is your favorite place of leisure? ' ^. ■ 

Ansv/er this <|ueStion by drawing a symbol • / i 

. representi/ig that place in the'th;rd^' _^ ^ 

^ ^ corner. - ^ ^ * \' 

^ 4. V/hat occupation v/ould Vou considc^f^teriag i 
ottier than your presents one?* ^ . 

J ^ One t/ay to help participants got int& this exercise is * ') 

f \ to use yourself as a model, giving sample anst/ers from / ' 

your own. experiences as you ask them to complete their 
, ■ . name taqs. ^ \. 

, • . X • 

. / B.^^ 7\11 of. the following^ quotes or paraphrases contain^ thoughts 

<v ,, • , " , 

or opinions related th woi^ or leisure. Similar tA^the game" of charades, 

"you will ask fo-r* three or four»volunteefs each to f)ick one of the^ quotes ■ . 

or paraphrases at random. Each volunteer -^i 11 spend ab.out 5 minutes thinking 

about thf&.se-lected quote, and will then give a brief presentation to the 

group, eUboratii.q on the viewpkres'^ted in. the selection. Each presentation 



A 



will be followed by'|a discussion of view presented , fqcusing on- 
the group's reactions to tfjat view, <not to. the person who presented 



it.. ^ 



Quotes and their Corresponding Sources: • - ^ 

"Yoif can't eat for eight hours a "'day nor drink for , 
A eight houfs a daTy nor make love for eiqKt- hours' a 
4 day— ^\1 you^an di^'for; eight'. hoursCis -wc^k.. ' 

Whicft is th^'^S^on why ma r^, ma fcfes 'iii ms ellwand every- 
-body so miserable. and unhappy." (Md^ctVquote from 
iW^ll'iam Faulkner^, ias quoted in Workirvg 'by Studs 
( Terk^l 3(p.ecific Faulkner work containing the passage/ 




Hot identified.) ^ ^' , . 

"Tfie^'work ethic' holds that labor 'i^ good in itself; 
that a man or woman betomes a better person by vir;tue 
' of the act of working. America 'S'^onpetitive spirit, 
- '/^ the 'Work ethic' of -this people,- 1s alive and well..." 
• ([^*^9ct quote from Ri chard ^M. Nixon, as qujtfted in 
' - Working by Studs Terkel ; :afparently from.a speech 
•delivered on Labor Day, j>-97;'. ) -a 
3. "Work as productive at^tivity that holds persgfrial 
meaning and satisfaction for the individual is the 
ultiriate goal of career education." (Quote from 
pp. 23-24 of Career Education: What\t Is and Ho w 
To Do It . Second Edition; by Kenneth p. Hoyt, Rupert 
N. Evans, ^Edward F. MackTin, fiarth-L. flalVjum; Olympus 
Publishing Company, Salt Lake City, Utah, 1974.) 



41 "T)i£ process of self-identification — to take 
• the measure ^ofjjie^^ potency, to -prove one's 

-X self, to jiiscove'r/a sphere for consequential 
action activities that fulffll this functibn 
often (are) fo.und away from jme'? job.. .(with) 
leisure-tme activities (serving) as the sphere 
for self-definit^ion." (Quote ff-om p. 138 of 
Work, Leisure, and the American Schools ^ Thomas 
F. Green, Syracuse University, Random House, 
Mew York, 1963.) \ . . 

5. Rather than trying to make jobs more meaningful, we 
should try to help more people find meaning in tfieir 
lives, to discover a "work" to be accomplished which 
is different from their "job" one shouldn't have 
to find one's v/ork in one's job. (Par^pbr^e of a 
view oncf} expre^dKUby psychoanalyst Brunp/Bettelheim; 
specific sourceyin wbich this view is expressed is 
not knovyn. ) \ 
My father tauqht'rre how to work. He didjnot teach me to 
love it — A. Lincoln. 

^ Perhaps three-fourths of the patients who cone to 
psychiatrists are suffer*ing from an incapacitating 
impairment of ^their satisfaction in work or their 
ability to work. (K.A. Mennin^er. 'Work as a sublimation. 
Bulletin of the r!enninqer Clinic, riovenber, 1942, p. 170^) 



) 
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8. The rejection of the work. ethic — if there 'is 
such a phenomenon 'outside gf theithqadlines — 
thereforV does not represent hedonism. Xn part 
it represents'' a reaction against long decades of 
ovenvorking, and a riqhting of the balance. 

, . Drucker.' rianaqenent: Tasks, Responsibilities 

and Practices, 1975, p. 18jS^.) 

9. The sad fact is that most Americans are unp^.pared 
to use their leisure for much more than fuii and ^ 
games. In fact, they literally must "work" at 
enjoying themselves, and our recreation has become 
just as tedious as our jobs." (Hettie, D.Fw A 
:icw Perspective on Leisure^ Parks ? Recreation , 
August, 1974, p. 24.) 

10. "For too long we have been living in a world i^ v)hich 
our entire education, our whole philosophy, everything 
we say or^do is predicted on a v;orld of v/ork...Wo 
push our children's educations so they can find jobs. 
We. educate them to. make a good living not-4o make 
a good life." (Psychiatrist Alexander riartin in 
Parks ti Recreation , August, 1974, p. 24.) 

To make the game a 'little more interesting, the 3 x 5 cards which the 
volunteers select should not contain the identity of the source; once the 
selection has been discussed the leader can ask if anyone knows or can guess 
.the identity of the source, but should not^reveal the correct i den ti ty "until 
towards the end of the discussion, and then ask if knowing the identity of 
the source changes tfjeir reactions to the quote, and if so, how? 

ERIC. 



Such questions as "What does this selection tel.! us about the 
values and attitudes of the source quotes?" can enrich the value of 
the discussion. 

^ C. This exercise is designed to .increase participant awareness of 
various ifrjpressions of the concepts of work and leisure. The following 
brainstorming activity is suggested to stimulate response. 

1. Ask participants to close their eyes and think 
about the past^week. 

2. Say "When I stfy^work"; what is the first thing 
that comes to yoiir mind? What are ^u doing 
in^fefHT: scene? ^Who is there? How ^ does it feel? 

3. Ask participants to open their eyes and jot ^ 
down some brief notes on their thoughts. 

4. On the board, record all the i,deas from the group. . 

5. Repeat process with the word "leisure." 

When you have finished your brainstorming you may want , to refer to 
the list given below to S4jpplement or compare with the list your class 
has generated. 



Work 

Duties 

Labor 

Toil 

Drudgery 

Making a living, earning money 
Solving a problem, figuring 

something out 
Doing something productive 
Doing something for a purpose 
Doing something hard 
Task 

Occupation 
Career 

Supporting a family 
Accomplishing some-t'hing 



Being busy 

Boredom 

Routine 

Being involved 

Being forced to do something 
. Tension 

Frustration 

Work ethic 

Thinking 
' Doing something useful 

Being responsible for somethi 

Deadlines 

Commitment 

Trying to achieve a goal 



'Leisure 



tlot being in a hurry 
Time away from work; free time 
Rest 

Relaxation 
Sports 
Hobbies 

Social activities such as parties 
Club activities such as hobby clubs 
Civic activities such as committee 

meetings 
Volunteer activities such as in 

hospitals 
Church activities 
Recuperation fron work 

Save these lists for use again in a later activity. * 

How hand out the Training Packets and allow tine for participants to 
become familiar v;ith the material in the introductory section. 



Entertainment 
Relief from bbredom 
Having nothing to do 
Boredom, tens4on, frustration 
Break from routine 
Escape 
Exci tement 
Freedom 

Self-expression 
Creativity 

Doing what you want to do 
Choice ^ 
Having fun 



I. ' Introduction 



. For each of us, a life style is determined; by the 
interaction of our work and leisure environments. In his book. 
The l^uture of Work and Leisure , Stanley Parketr makes the point 
'that v/e must search for opportunities to develop our own 
individual potentials. He stresses tfiat r>o individual or 
organization exists that will develop us as persons. The 
responsibility for self-development is internal (Parker, T971). 
In order to press for opportilni ti'^s to realize our individual 
potentialities in both our v/ork and our leisure environments, 

: • ,M ^ 

we need to undf^rstand the ways in which the two environments 
affect each oth^r as well as the interaction between then; we 
need to be able to identify our own personal values, needs, 
^and abilities within each of tiie two eiwironnents; and we need 
the capability to plan an^ achieve* a - satisfactory and fulfilling 
match amonq our work, leisure onvironncnts', and our own personal 
y;alues, needs, and ahilities. 



/^ctiyity I 

i 

A. You v.'ill be provided with a rrame taq for use in an 
activity to help you foeus on personal aspects, of work and 
leisure. 

R. The workshop coordinator has been qiven a number- of 
direct quotes or paraphrases from a variety of sources, all of 
which contain thoughts or opinions related to v.'ork or leisure. 
Similar to the game of charades, the coordinator will ask for 



three 'or four volunteers each to pick one of the5e quotes 
or paraphrases at random. Each of tl;ie volunteers will spend 
five minutes thinking about j^he selected quote, and will then \^ 
give a brief presentation to the group, elaborating on the 
viev/ presented in the .selection. Each presentation will be 
followed by a discussion of the view presented, focusing on the 
.group's redactions to that view, not to the person who presented 

it.' 

C. The workshop coordinator will put the two separate 
headings "Work" and "Leisure"^ on a large blackboard for stimuli 
in a brainstcJrming session designed^to produce a group list of 
all th.e di/ferent definitions and connotatior^s associated with 
each term.. The grou'p will then discuss the connotations of 
"each item; the simiiarities and di fference? ^etween the two 
lists and between the items in each ijidividual list; and the 
relative importance each item to people of different ages, 
sexes, social classes, and societies. 

f 

These introductory activities were designed ^o start you 
thinking abqut the meanings of and relationships between work 
and leisure. The v;orkshop materials and activities are designed 
to help you acquire knowledge and skills which will enable you to 
Identify student outcomes in the area of work and leisure 
environments and to select, develop, and implement various 
career guidance processes for c^fhievinq' those outcomes. Prdgram 
strateqf&s fpr achieyijig student outcomes wil.l be Kighl ighted 
also. 



II. Orientation and Organizational Fomat 

After allowing sufficient time for participants to read this section, 
encourage brief discussion of the various elements of this packet and 
then proceed to part III. 

III. Text and Activities for Knowledge 'Obje.tives 
A. Trends and Job Classification Systems 

\ 

Activity 2 

Divide the participants into small grojups if the total number permits. 
Give each group one of the 10 trend cards. Each group v/ill then be asked 
to prepare a list of 5 possible outcomes of their trend, either positive 
or negative. TKese trend outcomes will then be written on cards/ and used 
as part of a role-playing game and/or discussion foqusinq r -^p various 
effects trends may have on occ ^tional .success. 

For example, one trend deals with increasing numbers oi men in the 
v/ork force. One possible outcome of this trend night be: 

"Sorry, if you are a man, we have just hired an equally qualified 
v/oman for the job. We need more women." 

r 

Another possible outcome might be: 

"We will hire a husband-wife team to do this job for' 50 hours a week, 
splitting the time betvyeen them." 



IK Orientation and Organizational Format 

A few short decades ago it would have been ^unnecessary to 
provide students opportunities for learning more about*work'' * 
and leisure environments. At a time when children assumed ^ 
productive a^nd responsible .roles in their homes and communities^ 
they were well acquainted with work, work expectations and , 
leisure, (or non-work) expectations. Vicarious leading r: 
experiences insschool merely served to supplement the more 
extensive direct learning experiences in the home and community. 
In pre-depression America, youth learned about the occupations 
and social activities of family and conTmurity members through 
first hand experiences. ^ rir^ jth not only 

served to augment trie family ir out also provided an impor- 
tant means of personal growth ar.. development. Several societal 
and economic changes have dramatically affected the interactio^n 
among children and their families and communities. NoUonger 
are young people welcomed into the working- community. fact, 
today's adolescents are experiencing increased periods of * ^ 
segregation from active, purposeful and responsible participation 
in the working world as they are pressed to spend an increasing 
amount of time in fonnal educational structures. As a result of 
this forctf^eparation they have been unable to develop an 
experiential understanding of society and the world of work. 
For yoljth, the once action-rich environment has now become 
action-poor (Coleman, 1972). 



Perhaps th;x)uqh the schools some of the current 
unreal, expectations about' wor*k that are. held by younq 
people can be dispe^lled, thus avoiding much of the >^ ) 
disappointrnent and frustration they fee.l when they ' 
take th,eir first jobs (O'Toole, 1972, p'. 145}r-,, 

Students deserve the chance to better understand work and 
leisure environments. The variables Wolved_in understanding ' 
the characteristics and elements of the two env^V-onments seem 
endless. A. simplified perspective of this student need ares 
can be gained from looking at the cemponegts separately.. 

Work is an integral part of life. The preparation of young 
people for such adult roles as work has lot ^^ef^n a major 
responsibility .^d by the family and the school. Changes in 
such ar^as as work world structures, work force' characteristics, 
life style desires, and meanings associated with work have com- 
bined to produce unprecedented pressures on young people today. 
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adjustment. The school must ^ss^jm^g^onsibility for providing 
e)feperiehces >/hic>N^oster individual understanding of and/ 
participation in the world of work^ j^^nly if the student/ is 
iBrmitted to learn aboOt occupations and to try out his/'^^ 



Confronted with technological society, estimated by some to ^ ^ 
contain more than fifty thousarfd oceup^jtionaL alternatives and'a / 
. * myriad of entry requirements, young pebple^ often become over- ^ / 
whelmed and blindly, aceept the^ first octupationafl or educatiorial* 
y option open to them. Students deserve help in decoding the / 
^ complexities of the work^worTd. ' They need to know what kin|^ of 
occupational aind educational options are open to people with 
their charapterl sties, skil'ls, and life style desires. 

Stu^eais deserve to know what level s^f bas*ic education are 
appropriate\^or specific types of ocpupatiom^^; what occupational 
competencies must be mastered before one is allowed to assume 
respbnsi bill ties in/billed occupations, semi-professional 
occuiAtiqns, licensed oc(^upations; the effeHs on entry and 
advancement possibilities of such factors as social class, 
levels of motivation and aspiration, attention span, primary ^ ' 
and special abilitT^S, marital status, ethnic origin, ^nllitary 
experience, geographic preferences, sex, employment history, 
physical characteristics - including handicaps, etc.; how 
changes in technology, safety and sanitation regulations^ product 

design and the life modify manpower demands^ and what employment 

- ' ■ '/ . 

factdrs such as job characteristics, adaptability, work j 

satisfactioh, pl)tential earnings , .will contribute to wdr^ 



Experiential 
Knowledge 
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capacities and" ijiWests can-he n^ke decisions freeljif. and 

intelligently. ' ' " 

\ Tfte, central ity of work In determiJling an individual's future 
life style* Is well knqwn, but the importance of- lei sure '^uirsuits, 



^ts 'not'so well defined. Students need to explare th^ values and 
^es^f.people in various /occupational fields to ujider* 




stand how wcffk and leisure are Interrelated. Leisure and 

recreation need to. be valued rather than consi,(^red sWething 

l^ss thai>;work. The impoj/tance of leisure to th^ quafity of 

life demands that we provide children increased opportune Mes 

to develop leisure interests^^gfiiid skills. At present we allow 

this 'developmental process to occur by chance in^^ite of the^ 

evidence that suggest^ a direct relationship between^ the Insure 

involvement of arn individual as a child and the leisure activity 

( ■ ^ 
of the Individual as an adult (Yoestinq R Burkhead, 1973)i 

■4 " • . ^ 
Students deserve opportunities fj^r, active Involvement^ in a 

variety of leisure activities. Too often our sponsorship^ of 

organized athletic programs has resulte^d in a Spectator-consumer 

role, the reverse ■'of .Active invalyement. The finely tuned 

selection process whereby only those who excel in physical 

skills are allowed t^ participate encourages a passi^ 

observation role for the many who are in most need of ^^ive - 

involyi^ent. The same non-participative role is ofter^ 



encouraged in other nori-physi^^ areas of leisure. » 



/ 
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^ StiAvts desenve to know, about the relationship oifwork 
ar^ -le'isur*. While eithe^ work- or leisure can, become the basic 
rhyihni of life for a person, 1t is more likejy' that the' .\ 
interactioij^^^ serve that function. / P 

^ . Tne mos-t important change In work i^ill ^ 
... t^t^it will .becorrte chosen rather than sociauy . 
"^.imposed acti\ti% . . . individuals will be more 
and more free to choose Hheir work rather than ^) 
-condemned to acdept it. The concepts bf work . 
Md 'free time!, which, Kave drifted so far apd'rt 
at present, may be partly reconciled (Levi tan 
Johnston, 1974,' p. 160). 
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' i JIEE6s AS^SSMENT \ 



^Evidence of ^student /leeds in the area of w^k» and Uisure 
envir|onmentSycan-be, (locumented in a review of sjeveral sources. 



A statewide needs assessment coijducted by 61^ Georgia 
Career Guidance Project concluded th^t Georgia high school 
students: - 

- Lack<the atiltty to Visualize themselves 

in a work setting ] 

I- ' ' ^ ^ 

- Lack k^towledqe about, job dutiesv. v/orking 

conditions, occupational interests and 
skills, and occupational preparaftfpn 
requirements ]y | 7 

- Are not involved enough in exploratory 

occupational experiences 

^xhibit traditional sex rble stereotyping 
of occupations 

Want to leaiTT about working conditions of 
jobs tnat arje of interest to them 

. ■ , ^" y 

' Want to learn more about what to expect / 
oh a job. , ^ « 
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Similarly,' the American College'^Testinq Pt^ogram^ concluded 

from their^at'ional Needs Assessment Study that many students''^ 

• s ' ' ' \ ' . " • r '^^ ^ " 

may- be making career detisibns with th^ aid 'of only a limited 

knowledge ^f the world of work (Noeth/ Roth and Prediger, 1975). 

A Special Task Force for the Secf^tary of 'Health,' Edilcation ana, 

■■•I ■ * ^ , . ' 

Welfar^e dpcumwted and then discussed , many important to)>1cs 

relating, to Worl<^ in America (1974j: the function of work; . " 

changing attitudfe$ toward work; blue and white colla^r problems; , 

conditions of minorities,. and women workers; work a>)d health; 

the redesign of jobs; and relationships between work and 

schooling. Work is Here to Stay. Alas (Levi tan & Johnson, 1973) 

and Workin^ Terlcel , 1972) are other major sources that have 

focused on this topic. 

The White Hous-e Conference on Youth that deals with major v 

national crises noted that young people Were frustrated over the 

following (Venn, 1972) : 

s 1. The lack of any real. experience in society - 
either work experiences or relevant societal 
participation 

2. The lack of flexibility in educational . 
processes and programs 

3. The lack of optional patterns toward 
preparation for. the future 

4. The lack of knowledge in counselors and 
teachers as to what the future would be or what 
the real world is like today 

5. The apparent lack of concern by the 
educator for the need to change 

Important State reports also support the need for educa- 
tional contribi^ions to desired student outcomes in the area of 

"J 

work and leisure environments. A conmission of the Georgia 
State Boarcl of Education formulated Goals for Education In 



Georgia which Included the following statements (1970): 



It is deslr^' that the iTidlvJdual • . • 

nJ Vpreciates the value of -the occupations of 
others 

. possesses an apprec'latlon of work as desirable 

and neces$ary 
. understands and vatues the functions, relation- 
ships and responsibilities of labor and 
gement In a free Society 

knowledge afid understanding of a wide 

occupational' fields 
ride In workmanship and accomplishment 
respects an^ cares for the property of his 
^employer and fellow^ workers 
possesses ability to adjust to changing jobs 

and job requirements 
recognizes the Impact of science and technology 

on jobs and job requirements 
possesses sufficient skill and interest In an 
area^jaiE activity other than that of his 
vocatldnal choice to be able to make constructivi 
use of leisure time in some avocatlofial pursuit 



Professional career guidance associations also identified 
specific needs in tMs area (NV6A, 1973); ^ 

. . . understanding of the work society and those 
factors that affect its constant change 
including worker attitude^ and discipline 

• . . awareness of the part leisure time inay play in 
a person's life ^ 

... understanding of information and skills 

necessary to achieve self-fulfillment in 
work and leisure 
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The domains iind goal areas outlined In the •chart below 
provide a cont'extual framework for the" understanding of 
. student needs In the area of work and leisure envlronnents. The 
complete model was developed to reflect the results of- the 
comprehensive needs assessment. 



INTERPERSONAL EFFECTIVENESS 

Human Relations Skills 
Relating With Significant "Others 
Self Validation 



Comprehensive 
Model 



r 



WORK AND LIFE SKILLS 

Daily. Lfvinq 
Employability. 
Work and Leisure Environments 



Focus of this 



packaga 



LIFE CAREER PLANNING ' 

Planning Skills 
Educational Environment 
Self Understanding 



\ 
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GOALS/OBJECTIVES 



The comprehensive needs assessment s-tudy, which provided 
the data and comments Included on the preceding page, was 
undertaken as a first step In a systematic effort to plan 
effective career guidance programs. The derivation of specific 
goals and objectives from identified needs is a second step in 
the program planning sequence, as graphically illustrated below: 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT 




Systems 
, Approach 



STAFF COMPETENCIES 



STAFF NEEDS 



PROGRAMS/PROCESSES . 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
PACKAGE 
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The goals of anyone area can be best understood in the context 
of the complete list of goals identified in the comprehensive needs 
assessment study. 



INTERPERSONAL 
EFFECTIVENESS 



HUMAN RELATIONS 
SKILLS 

Trust and 
Intimacy 

Expressive and. 
Assertive' Skills 

Affiliation and 
Acceptance 



RELATING WITH 
SIGNIFICANT OTHERS 

Family Relation- 
ships 



Teacher/Adults 
Relationships 



SELF 

VALIDATION 
Confidence 



Peer Relationships Independence 



Identity 



WORK AND 
LIFE SKILLS 



DAILY LIVING 



Consumer Skills 



Civic and " 
Community 
Responsibilities 

Home and Family 
Responsibilities 



EMPLOYABILITY 



Employment Prepara- 
tion Skills 

Jobf Seeking 
Skills 



Occupational/ 
Educational 
Knov/1 edge 



WORK AND LEISURE 
ENVIRONMENTS 

Work Expectations 
and Responsibilitic 

Recreation and 
Leisure Interests 



Work WorTd 
Strucutures 



LIFE CAREER 
fLANNING 



PLANNING SKILLS 



Decision-Making 
Skills 

Values Clarifi- 
cation and 
Development 

Goal Settinr? 
Responsibilities 



EDUCATIOffAL 
ENVIROrjMENT 

Study/Learning 
Skills 

Participation/ 
Involvement 
Skills 

Basic Academic 
Skills 



SELF 

UNDERSTANDING 

S6lf Apprai^sal 
Skills 

Abilities and 
Competency 
Development 

Personal ' 
Development 
Responsibility 
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^.Three basic sub-goal areas within the work and leisure 
environments area clarify the content of that domain. These 
sub components can be best described with the following 
constru ts: Work Expectations and Responsibilities; Recreation 
and Leisure Interests; and Wqrk World Structures. The following 
Items In the Georgia Career Guidance Card Sort provided the 
basis on which these three sub-goal constructs were developed. ' 

Work Expectations and Responsibilities - 

To learn more about working ^conditions of jobs 

that are of Interest to me 

To learn mQ,re about what to expect on a job 
To understand the changing work roles and 

expectations of men and women 

■ • ■ ' ./^^ 

Recreation and Leisure Interests ' - 

To develop life-long recreational interests that 
will make my leisure time enjoyable 

To know what leisure and recreational activities 
best fit my interests and skills 

To understand how leisure time opportunities are 
affected by employment in various occupations 

To understand how a person's style of living can 
be influenced by various types of jobs 




Work World Structures 

To learn how occupations relate to and support 
--one another * 

TcTbe aware of the different satisfactions work 
provides 

To know more about job groupings and their common ^ 
characteristics (i.e., transportation, construction and 
"health occupations) 

To be able to evaluate a job in terms of its 
potential earnings 
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'The sub-goal areas can be further delineated and explained 
by listing desired student outcome areas as below: ' • - \ 

WORK AND LEISURE ENVIRONMENT . ^ 

Work Expectations and Responsibilities 

Mqneta ry Compensatioji 

Sex Role Stereotyping * , 

Work-Life Ethics ' 

'Fringe Benefits* (non-mon6ta ry) ^ \ 

Patterns arici Ladders 

Safety and Security ' - ^ 

Labor-Management Relations 
Meeting Job Demands <^ 



Refcfeation and Leisure Interests 

Leisure-Related Values , . 
Utilizing Recreational Facilities ' 
Lifq Style/Leisure Opportunities 
Planning and Choosing Leisure Activities 



Work World Structures 

■ . ■ ^ 

^ Occupational Classification Systems 

Types of Work ActlNrt^ies 
/ Types of Worker Characteristics 
Types of V/orker Environments 
' Mobility and Geogra^phic Factors 
Vfork Versus Free Time 
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A final step of the g(ie|l setting protess includes the/ 
writing of performance obJec,tives. Specification of desired 
\putcomes will contribute significantly to future evaluation 

^orts. Al^o, specific objectives written in behavioral 
tert^i^logy^^p^^ added clarity and meaning to the goal areas. 
FolloVng are some examples of pe^ormance objectives pertinent 
to th1s\area: 

Woric Expect^tiqns .and Responsibilities 

individual will be able to describe the ' 
worker ls^aracterisycs'and wo>k skills necessary to 
achieve Success U> Occupational areas under Consideration 

• • "[Je inVividufl will be able to identify the frinije ' 
benefits^ (nbn-monetary) of specified occupations 



. .'The individual will Jbe able to. describe common 
multiple career roles^'for women 



Recreation and Leisure Interests 



... The Individual will be able to describe how 
occupational choice^! nfluences life style 
■ ) ^ . r ' 

. • • The Individual wvll be able* to Identify leisure 
^ , activities that match his/her life style 

. . . The individual will be able to identify various 
occupations in tenfis.^bf typically associated fnee 
time pursuits f | T 

Work World Structures ' 

... The individual will be able to explain various 
methods of classifying occupations 

... The individual will be able to explain the impact 
of various societal changes for the world of work 

... The individual will be able to identify specific ' 
jobs that tend to have sex role stereotyping 
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A series of objectives can add direction and specificity 
to the results of a needs assiBSsment. While such objectives can 
suggest certain career guidance processes and activities^ there 
should not be a pne-to-one relationship betyieen specific 
performance objectives and specific processes. It Is more likely 
that one process or one series of related processes will be 
designed to achieve several' perfbWiance objectives. . 

Programs/Processes - 

Th^HTCxt Important step In program planning is to select 
career guidance activities which will provide'students maximum 
assistance in achieving the desired goals and objectives. The 
tJevelopment of a planned schedule of attivities requires several 
decisions. First, it is necessary 5^0. de^^nirliie th'e kind of 
process or activity which holds the.most promise for effecting^ 
goal achievement. Would assignment , of a series of inde^nhent 
"projects^ be more effective in helping students accomplish a 
certain goal than a series of small group .discussions? A second 
decision must detemiine a method for sequencing a series ;of 
related processes." For example, ho^ can a "career guidance 
center" be designed to serve as a multi-purpose forum for ^\ 
exploratory experiences? Program planners need also to decide 
on and identify a variety of process s-trategies and techniques^-- 
classes; units; small groups; information dissemination, and so 
on, A comprehensive program must irklude more than one kind of 
process and involve more than one person in process implementatioi 



w ■ 



MultipliB 

< 

Sequential ^ 
Prooee^ee 



Comprehensive 
Program 
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f ?;ni 3^the career guidance functloh reqijfres- 
\ ; team approj/ch. Counselors, teachers, career \ 

^ ' #2^citfS^^''^'"?*'' administrator^, and Qther ■/ 
... ^ucatlonal personnel need to develop new ways of ' 

^ ^^rJISHS^'f'^; Such direct 1nterEen?1orpro?esses ^ 

^'•--^ '"^ group counseling can be augmented 

* woJ^^ijJIrr* V"^ '^'H^^ processes where counselors 
^rJ^l? Jnnf ^""J and other school personnel in 
providing Indirect assistance aimed. at the personar " ' 
develofiitient of students (Dagley K Hartley. 197/5. I Yl). . 

> . , ■ 

Past^ctivtties of counselors and teachers have a way of 
b-ecominb. pe^#petuated resfi^rdless of current merit in meet^ing the 
career development needs of students, 'while change for the sake' 
of change is not ^necessarily berteflcial. it. is important to 
- consider n^w alternatives Airing the' .planning phase of program 
development. The following figure' presents a basic model for the 
design of new'career guidance pl-ocesses. In reviewing ;^he " * 
model, a valuableT perspective' may be pained by contrasting the 
components with the aspects of the traditional guidance' model 
. of services - orientation, counseling, educational and' 
occupational information, assessment, pl^ent and follow-up. 




Figure 1: ^ j 

Career Guidance Processes: A Quality Corvtrol System 
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The curriculum based content and Strategies section " 
reflects A major assumption that there are basic career 
guidance understandings andlkllls which all Individuals 
need.. GoaV achievement Is^dependent upon regular and systematic 
contact-through the currl^lum. The Individual *d€velopment 
responsibilities component consists of processes whicli are 
deslj-ijed to^cllltate the personal -development of 'each child 
tl^roltgh Indfyldual contacts. Each student needs someone In the 
school who Is persorlally f/in^l1ar with h1m/)v^r» The on call/ 
responsive component is characterized by such direct career 
gi^ld^nce processes as. Indlvtrfual^nd grouj counseling^ This " 
section Includes processBS-whIch -are designed to be of Immediate 
service,* responsive tojiA^rldus needs an^ crises, and of longer 
developmental service such as "growth groups." ^ The system \" 
support services ^.omponent J s comprised of such Indirect 
proces|es as curriculuili planning, staff development and qrjasi- 
admlnlstrative record keeping. Each component of the model Is 
important. A comprehensive program would l^lude processes 
In each category for each major goal area. The following list 
provtdeis. a collection%f process alternatives ide|tified for 
the work and leisure environments goal area. « 
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Process Alternatives 



WORK & (.EISURE ENVIRONMENTS 



f 



1 



Curriculum Based Content & Strategies 

CI asses/Mini -Courses , 

. TECE 
. CVAE 

Mini pre voc^^ 
' leisure skills development 



Units/Fusiol Activities v , 

V - 

s Sociology, Soc. Studies, Econ» Hath ' 
Career Guidance Center - 
Exploratory work and leisure experiences 

Special Experiences < 



Cc3mnunity based learning 
Pjirent involvement in CGC 
1^1 ubs and programs 



r 



Devel Rental ^roup Experi 



entes 



, "Sex role stereotyping" 
/Life style exploration" 
"Vocational exploration group" 
:*Job conflict simulaticSis" 



dividual Developmertt Responsibflities 

Projects - independent study ' 
Competency demonstrations 
Career 'experience logs\^^ 
Coriitracts 

, Work/leisure experiencefs 

Work/leisure skills development 

/ 
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On Call /Responsive Services 



Career Guidance Cehter 

Coordination of community resource persons 
Information dissemination ^ 
Interest testing <i.e., SDS, OVIS) 

Referral . ' ^ 

^ Rap groups 
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System Support Services ^ 

^Community liaison 
CUrHculm ttliinnlng . 

. Materials/resources: Evaluation and acquisition. 
Career week(cQord1nat1«n ' ^ ' 
C&tmunlty advisory committee " . .: , 




STAFF COflPEJ^NCIES 



\^ The outlining of process aUernk'ive's and the determination 
of other process implementation plans are important progr^ur' 
development steps J. However, once the process plans are defined 



i 



the sta^f^development process should begin. What competencies 
^ (knovjjedge?, ^ttitudes, skills, strijitegies) are required io - 
effeqt.iveTy condu(^t the select^icl career guidance pYxK:esses'?i, 
The procedure's used in identifying/such competency requirementfS 
are jnuch like job analysis techniques'where a taskSs defined 
in detail. The analysis should result in sufHcieat detail 
•concerning required competencies for the e6mpl^on of a 
^staff development package to, assist in competency acquisition. 

• * 

or improvemeht. An analysis of competencies for the process 
alternatives outlined in the outcome area of work and leisure 
environments serves as a qood example » as depicted in the 
following suggestions • 



> - 
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WORK & LEISURE tNVIRONMENT y 



Knowledge • \ J' ■ ■ 

. . . Cbmparfi. and contrast occujiatlbhal classification sy^ 

... Explain how Job demands Influence leisure activities ( 

. . . Describe various meanings and benefits derived from work 

• . Explain how to evaluate occupational Information In terms 

-s^^of relevance, authenticity, and appropriateness for 

^ lyarlpuS; student qroups 



Skills 



. . . Explain how to usflSccupatlonal 1nf6rmation resources such 

as occupational handbooks, classification files, vocational 
exploration kits, and the Dicticyary ofjbccupatlonal Titles 

. . * Describe how to use work role models and/or learner-directed 
media projects to illustrate real-life work settings 

. . . Construct and use simulation and gaming techniques for varied 
and relevant wtfrk/lefsure awareness objectives 



Strategies 



. . . Develop a plan for enlisting the ,support of local businesses. 

Institutions, industries, and agencies for use In exploratory 
work and leisure activities 

• . . Develop a work and leisure resource center within the school 



Attitudes 



Describe sex role stereotyping frequently encountered in work 
situations 



Describe leisure stereotyping frequently encountered in areas 
such as race, age, se)(, and socio-ecorKJmc level 

Discuss and explain frequently encountered world of work myths, 
i.e., career ladders, perfect job for everyone, early vocational 
choice closure 



staff Needs 



Several me'thods and techniques can be utilized tfo 
determine staff needs 1n selected competency areas. Included 
among these possible methods are knowled^ tests, peer jury 
ratings, skilled demonstrations; video taped work segments, 
direct observation/supervision, attitude surveys, simulation 
exercises, role-playing, and small group d1sci)ssions. The 
latter method is the preferred mode for several reasons. First, 
the state of the art of competency assessment is such that 
accurate (reliable and valid) results are difficult to achieve. 
For example, it is, questionable that anything of worth can be 
determined from a test which creates a false dichotomy between 
knov/ledge and performance, as is the case with most knowledge 
assessments. Secondly, *^given a list of process-outcome areas, 
small group discussions can result in a quick ranking of staff 
needs. The most important reason, however, is' that open 
discussion results in less sabotage and defensi veness. In fact, 
the discussion process allows for positive involvement in the 
establishment of staff development plans. 

Staff Development Package 

This training martual on "Work and Leisure Environments" 

was developed for irs£ as support material for a staff whicK 

> 

Identified this pr/cess-outcome area as a priority need. The 



manual and accompanying materials were written to asslsV 
local career guidance teams In their efforts to Improve the 
quality and q,uant1ty of their programs. A basic assumption 
underlying the development of these materials Is that all of us 
benefit from periodic renewal . , - 

The content of this manuaT Is pres^ted In both didactic 
and ■e;(periential modes to encourage maximum tnvolvement of 
participants. Small group? experiences are a part of the special 
attention given to the development of competencies for a team- 
approach to Implementation of career guidance programs. 

The outline of the manual follows the basic learning- 
model - from attitude development to kfrowledge. acquisition or 
renewal, to technical and skill developmerrt and/or improvement, 
and then to development o.f implementation strateqies and plans. 
Specific ob^fectives are inclyded in the summary section. 
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III. Text and Activities for Knowledge Objectives 
A. Trends and Job Classification Systems 
The structures and. values of our society frave changed 
dramatically. in recent decades. In view of the degree of change 
we can no. longer- depend on our own past work experiences to 
provide us with sufficient knowledge to effectively help youth 
in their efforts to successfully enter the world of work. The 
greatly accelerated\ratb of change demands a renewed examination 
of the wi»e variety, of factors which influence leisure and work 
world sjruptures. The purpose of this section is to increase 
your awareness of .current and projected trends in work and 
leisure, job classification systems, ajid occupational ' 
. interrfependency. ^ ( 

1. Trends 

A recent estimate notes that in another 25 years, knowledge 
in the world will increase fourfold and approximately 70% of 
the^types of work available will be unlike any in existence 
today. In support of this estimate, Toffler, in Future Shock .! 
quotes Dr. Robert Milliard, the ton educational broidcastinq 
specialist for the Federal Communications Commission as saying, 

"At the rate at which knowledge is growing, 
by the time the child born today graduates from 
college, the amount of knowledge in the world 
will be four times as great. By the time that 
same child is fifty years old, it will be thirty- 
two times as great, and^97 percent of everything 
known in the world will have .been learned since 
the time he was born." (Toffler, 1970, pp. 15N158). 

?7 . ■ 



Obviously, we have to be flexible In our job-related attitudes 
and plans jr\ order to adapt to such changing conditions. 

Since World War II, se'rvice industries (hospitals, and 
other health related, organizations,, social service agencies, 
education, government, transportation, utilities, banks and other 
flnancfat^ Institutions, as well as retail stores and other trade 
organizations) have grown considerably. In the area of goods 
production (agriculture, mining, manufacturing, and construct1(jp) 
modest increases in manufacturing and construction have been ^ 
offset' by declines in Agriculture and mining. Since the late 
1940's, goods production has involved less than half of the 
total U.S. work force. 

Job growth through 19B li continue to be greater in 
service than in goods-producing industr^'es, though the growth 
pat'tern will of *cburse,. vary for different occupations within 
each industry. One estimate predicts that the continuing 
emphasis in the U.S. on social sciences, medical services, as 
well as scientific and technical knowledge will result'in 
continued growth in the professional occupations of teacher, 
researcher, social and medical science worker, at least 
through 1985. 

The trend of rapid growth in the service industries has in 
turn been caused by the interaction of a variety of other trends. 
Included among the^^e have been population growth, incr^easing 
urbanization (with the concomitant need for more city services), 



'and the demand for Improved health /education, and security 
•services (a result of our -higher Income and living standards 
sffice the 1940's). Conversely, the slow Increase in ^ 

r 

employment in. the- goods-prdducing industries has been Influenced 
by the growing skills of th^ labor force coupled with significant 
g^finsilfi productivity which have been the result of automation 
.and other technical development. 

Another trend which is beginning to have a substantial 
impact on the world of work is the increasing number* of wortien 
entering the work force. As more women seek life-fulfiljing 
activities outside the home, the ratio of job seeking people to 
available posHions climbs further out of proportion. Not only 
are moiii||fomen establishing themselves in J^^raditiorial parts' of 
W work force, but women are also beginning to enter professions 
"Spreviously dominated by men^ With the sJpport of the courts," 
men ahd women with comparable qualifications are now beginning 
to'be considered on an ^qual basis for available positions. 
An increase in the "humber of "qualified people results in an 
inqcgase in competition for job openings, whiqh results 
eventually in an increase in unemployment or underemployment. 

Although statistics such as those presented earlier on the 
topic of knowledge expl OS iojj- are "necessarily hazardous, there 
still can be no questions, that the rising tide of new knowledge 
forces us into even narrower specialization" (Toffler, 1970, 
p. 158). As Toffler indicates, increasing job special iza|;ion is 
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• a notable trend resulting from the growth 1n the complexity of 

society; Increased complexity of life In general Is in turn 

causing tremendous changes in the world4)f work. For .Instance, 

mechanization jj.fm£|jor industries creates & demand for more 

highly trained and skilled people, which at the same tijne ' 

decreases tb^ need for less highly trained or unskilTed^people. 

The vast Increase in medical technology has resulted In 

the need for physicians to be more intensively trained In a 

narrower field, resulting in a greater number and variety of 

medical specialists. This trend is evidenced in the fact that 

a graduating M.D. cari ho longer be just a General Practitioner, 

but must be licens^ in^^soitfe specialty. Specialties range 

from the fairly general si)ch as family medicine, to the very 

specific, such a^ neonatology. Growing'^omplexities in the 

legal field have also created a demand for more specialization. 

Most attorneys<Tf)o longer, pjjactice "general law, but specialize 

1 ■■ ■ \ 
in a particular aspect of law, such as tax law, criminal law, 

civil law, marine law, divorce, etc. This t^rend toward 
increasing job specialization can be demonstrated in nearly 
every aspect of the world of work. 

Another significant trend which can be noted as a result 
of accelerated change in technology is i'ncreased leisure time, 
at home and at work. One factor contributing to increased 
leisure time is legislative action resulting in daylight savings 
time and 3-day holiday weekends. Business, and industry continue 
to experiment with' 3 and 4 day work weeks, fVicreased vacation 



tlmiB and double-pay vacations. Also, people are retiring 
eaHier.and rema1l1ing^^n good' health longer, *resuU1ngMn more 
leisure time. j Alonf- with an increase in leisure time has come 
an expansion in leisure activities. As a result, leisure 
industries are experiencing-a tremendous boom in income and' 
growth. Americans spend more than $100 billion annually on 
spare time leisure activities at present and seem to be moving, 
toward a doubling of that /igure in the 70's. Although these 
time estimates sound like a long awaited blessing now, ' increased 

leisure time could' easily become a burden by the year 2000. 

( 

We. appear to be drifting toward unacceptable levels of boredom 
and frustration cftie in part to a lack of psychological prepara- 
tion for dealing directlj- with the challenges and opportunities 
of le;isure based on a positive and educated .recognition of a^ 
1 ife of work-leisure unity. 

Activity 2 
Ten cards, have been prepared to reflect 
described above. Individually, or as a small u up mer r, you 
are to select one card from the st^k and develop five possible'' 
outcomes which could be associated with that trend. The outcome 
my be positive^or negative. Once the outcomes^ have been 
identified^ for each trend, the leader will conduct a discussion 
and rple-playing session. 



2. Job CUssifiCation Systems 

Youth are confronted with an ovelrwhelmingly complex 
task when they first begin to explore the world of work because 
of the vast number (50,000) of different occupational alterrj? 
..tives available. Or)e method of simplifying thTs exploration 
process is to familiarize students with various systems of 
classifying and grouping jobs. The main values of such 
classification systemj are (a) that. they organize and make 
manageable the great fund of infonnation on the world of work, 
and (b) that they can be used as informatioh-retrie\«l devices 
for defining various jobs. Three of the most commonly usedjjob 
classification systems are described below: 

A, Career Clusters 

* ■ 

The United States (^fice of Education suggests fifteen"^ 
career clusters ^around whicli teachers, counsel an! school 
administrators can develop career education program? at the 
elementary, secondary, and college^evels. The fifteen career 
clusters contain occupatiohs grouped on the basis of "work 
activity type." They are:. (1) business and office occupations, 
(2) marketing and distribution occupations, (3) communications 
and media occupations, (4) construction occupations, tS) manu- 

facturing occupations, (6) transportation occupations, V) agri- 

^ - ■ — 

business and natural resources occupations, (8) marine science 

r- 

occupations, (9) environmental control occupations, (10) public 
services occupatiohs, (11) health'^od'cupations, (12) hospitality 
and r^crelilToTKqccupations, (13) personal services occupations. 



(14) fine artifcnd humanities occupations, and (15) consumer 
and homemaklng-related occupations. 

B. , Occupational Outlook Handbook 

The U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

publishes the Occupational Outlook Handbook (most^cent edition, 

1974-75), whfch classified 'jobs Into (1) thirteen career clusters 

based on the concept of "related activities", and (2) nine 

industry divisions based on the "major ^Industry divisions" within 

our economy. For over-800 occupations and 30 Industries, the 

^andbook attempts to answer questions such as: 

What does a person actually do on the job?. 

What abilities^ and 1 nterests~ H'oes_the job calJ- for? 

What kind of schooling .and other training 1s req lire 

for the job? 
What are the working conditions like? 
What will job opportunities be In coming years? 

C. Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

The U.S. Department of Labor also publishes two volumes 

and a supplement of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

(D.O.T.), which contains information about more than 35,000 

occupations. Volume I . Definition 6f Titles , contains an 

"alphabetical list of job titles and their descriptions." 

I / 
Volume II , Occupational ClassificatioVi , is designed to help users 

distinguish relationships among occupations by grouping together 

jobs with the same basic "occupational, industrial, or worker 

characteristics." The Supplement relates to Volume II In that 

it contains details on selected characteristics of occupations, 
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(e.g. , physlcaV demands, working condlttqns, and tralnlng^.ttme). 
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Both the Department of Labpr and the Office of Education . 
emphasize that these classification iystems and references 
cannot and .are not intended to replace knov/ledge gained from * 
actu|il on-the-job experience. Rather.'^they are tools designed 
to asstst people who y/ish to explore the world of wdck'^^ Jhe 
job descriptions provided in these sources are based ^n 
information from a variety of work sources^ In otheKwords, 
they describe, a typical example of a job rather than an act^l 
account of that job in any one particular setting. ^ \ 
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/^l. c Activity 3 



You win now be pre'sented with two descriptions of the 
same^ype of Job. One of the descriptions Is from the 1974-75 
edition of the Occupational iQutlook Handbook and the othe)= \t^'l 
from Working , ly $tuds -TerkeU Compare types of Information^ 
,you received from these sources and discuss the merits of each 
format for use with students. 




/ 

/ 
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Activity 3 

J You may choose to conduct this^xercise by either distribut|ng 
reprints or by listening to the available recordings. Discuss sjuch 
questions as: 

1. Taking each descripticfn separately, what are^the things 
you would say are most pleasant about h'is job? Least 
pleasant? * ^ 

2. IfTv/hat v/ays are the tv;o ^descriptions similar? . 
In what v/ays are they different? 

^. What would you say are the main attitudes and feelings 
^ the person interviewed by Studs Terkel has about th4s 

jobf ^ . 

5. Which description would be most helpful tc/'a student who 

wants know abput the job? ^ 

1 . ■ 

f 



Acti vi ty 4 
(Gr9ups of 2-3 people) 



Each and-^very job can be i:at^orfzed according to the 
type^ of work activvties, worker ^characteristics' and work 
environments which are peculiar to eac^tjtoosition. Wh^n people 
compare different jobs ^ they often distinguish^one job from ^ 
,Mctfier by listing .variations which.faill into one of these 
three 'categories. Following is a list of some oftRe^ways in 
which jobs vary. Discuss each item as a group and indicate 
wjiich category you think that item relates" to most closelyj 
(1). types of w5rk^ activities (WA); ,(2V types o-f worker 
characteristics (WCh (3) types of work environments (WE). 
After marking and discussing all of the following items, share 
your c(|nclusit)ns with the -total group, and contribute to\the 
development of a master chart. .Circle the initials of the most 
apprjipriate pategory: ' \ 

WA WC WE 1. Jobs vary in tennis jpf urban vs. rural life 

style, in that certain jobs are f©(Ihd in only one or the 
other setting (e.g., there are no large farms in New Yor^k 
City and probably very few advertising agencies in the 
middle of Kansas). , . - t 

WA WC WE 2. As of 1967, 20% of Americans changed their 

mailing addresses every year, and probably even more do 
today, aobs vary in "the degree of mobility they require 
and in the degree of choice people have with regard to that 
mobility (e.g., salesmen tend to move more frequently than 
teachers and very often they are given little choice in*the 
decisions as to whether or where they will be transferred). 
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HC WE 3. Jobs vary jn terms of their geographical 

location , and having a strbng preference for a particular 

. geographical location may limit one's Job choices (e.g.. 
forestry Is not a major Industry In southern CallfornlaK 
Conversely, having a strong preference for a type of job 
which Is geographically rettrlcted (e.g., forestry), may 
necessitate moving to a new or unfamiliar location. 

WC WE 4^^obs vary In terms of "salary . Including 

s^tartlng salary, opportunity for raises, and maximum salary 
plotentlal. In some occupations, there are variations In 
salary from one parfcof the country to another (e.g.. In 

' the teaching professions), or from one season to another 
(e.g., salaries In the construction Infdustry probably vary ^ 
more from surrmer to winter In northern Michigan than they 
do In southern California). 

WC We 5. Jobs vary both In the amount and the type 

of social contact they afford (or require, as llfi the case 
or many business occupations). 

WC WE 6. Jobs^vary 4n the amount of choice people 

have with regard ^to both the ameunt and flexibility of 
theic work hours and free time (le.g.. a surgeon may have 
more flexibility with regard to his dally work schedule 

* than an assembly line worker, but t^e assembly\Xfne"work^h 
may have more choice In the ambynt of overtime li^ works 

. and when he works It), v ' 

WC UE 7. Jobs vary In the types^of Interests, 

abilities , and temperaments they require of the worker 
(e.g., some Jobs require great attention to'^detall and 
enjoyment of working with numbers, whereas other Jobs 
require excellent verbal skills and an outgoing, 
gregarious nature). Some people have strong preferences <^ 
for working either with people-, ''data, or things. 

WC WE 8. Jobs vary in terms of their physical 

surroundings (e.g., indoors vs. outdoors^, being a member ' 
of a crowded, noisy typing pool vs. being executive 
secretary wl^h your own private office). 

WC ME 9. Jobs varjj in terms of the nature of the 

organizational structure '(e.g. , some organizations have 
very rigid Job and decision-making hierarchies, whereas 
others strive fpr a more democratic type of participatory 
manageinent and the involyement ofoall employees In decision 
making processes). 
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Activity 4^ 



Th^s activity is intended to be open-ended but the "^f 61 lowing are • 
suggested responses for categorizing^each of the^i terns undsr wayf in 
wMch jobs vary ; ^ 

1. ^pes of v/Ork environments (l'(E) ^ 

2. Types of work activities (WA) 

3. Types of v/ork environments (WE) ' v 

4. Types of v/orker characteristics (i.e. importance placed 

on salary) (WC) . |^ . -.^ 

' 5. ' Types of work ac'tivities (WA) A - * ^ ^ ^ 

6. Types of work activities (WA) \ ' • . . 

7. Types of v/ork characteristics (WC) 

8. Types of work environments (WE). 

•» 

9. Types of v/ork environments (WE) - 

To report responses, record on a inais^er chart the number of people, 

r 

choosinq each of the 9 alternativf^s, then attempt to achieve a. consensus. 



Sample Chart: 



Jtion 
lly 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



WORK 

AcnymEs (wa) 



WORKER 

CHARACTERISTICS (WC) 



WORK 

ENVIRONMENTS (WE^ 
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One possible additional activity would Be- to ask the participants to 
list other ways in which jobs vary. 



ERIC 



Learning various job classification systems can help."' 
students develop handles for making some sense'out of a vast 
network of Interrelated and Interdependent occupations. It Is 
Important to learn .that few Jobs exist In a vacuum. An. under- 
standing of t|i^ ways In which (Hfferent jobs relate to and 
support each other a) contributes to an understanding of tfie 
overall structure of the world of work; b) Increases our flex 1- 
binty for and adaptability to changing conditions In the. world 
of work andl c) Increases the number and types of different 
career options, open to us throughout ourjTTves. 
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Activity '5 



A. Your community has experienced economic upheaval and 
school staff must be cut drastically. You an4 your colleagues 
(workshop partlclpapts) are to serve as a comnlttee to decide ' 
which jobs are vital to the succees of the school and which can 
Vbe eliminated. You must agree on which 5 positions' will be . 
retained and which 5 will be eliminated. Obviously, this cut 
Will necessitate sharing of responsibilities, over-lapping of ■ 
functions and eliminating some activities. Discuss the degree 

Of interdependency Which exists among these positions before 

■-■■1 ^ 

making yoiir j^leqisions. As a group, arrive at a consensus: about 

the 5 jobs which will be kept and thQ,5 which wilTbe abandoned. 

Be prepared tft^ discuss wit ti the total group the rati oriale for . 

ypur decisions. 

/ ' " ■ • ' ' 

Career Exploration Specialist ' 

Coach . , 
Dietitian 

Guidance Counselor j 
Job Placement Director 
^ Librarians^ 

l^aintenance Engineer * 

Nurse ' 

Principal 

Teacher 
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Activity 5 ^ 

- ■,— ^ - /■ 

Clarify, the.directions for this activity by listing the following 

steps on a board or chart for participants to i^efer to during the activity. 

. \ i * 
1. Describe the functions wh^ch each of/ these v/prkers 
performs. ^ * 

^ 2. How does each of the categories of workers rely on 
the others? a 

3. Since five positions- must be elim^inated determine 
* . which functions overlap and which can be shared or 

eliminated. - ; , \ 

4-. As a group arrive at the five jobs which will be, 
eliminated. , ^ ' ^ 

5, Be prepared to.discuss your rationale for the group 
decision. > 



Further discussion questions v/hich ca^ beoisiad to process, the 



activity are; 



1. Do you think that pffople know what the func^ons of other 
workers in the same environments are? 

2. What impact do other sourcesjsuch as the community, 7the school' 
board, the tax payers) ha\4e on your decision?. Would your* ^ 
decision have been different if you had considered their 
I'nfluence? 



# 



B. Job Expl|»ctaf1ohs and Responsibilities 
« Knowing what to expect on a job requires familiarity- with 

a wide range of {practical, pHllosophlcal, psychological,, and 
sociological Issues and considerations. Your attitudes an^ 
feelings aboty: each of these Issues and coaslderattons affect 
your attitudes and feelings^out work In general and about 
'your own job In particular. Students need to* recognize and 
, understand the 'variety and complexity of factors that will 
Influence their attitudes toward their jobs, and need to be- 
aware of the realistic expectations ahd^esponsibnities ^ 
associated ^Wlth^orking. | 
r"*^ 1. The Meaning of Work for -the Worker y> 
M ' J"^ Work means different things to different people, dep6ndt^ig^V 
, ^^:qn ong's social clas^, age and sex, as well as one's values, 

- and peer values and 

■ *■ ■ <^ - ■ - ^ •■ ■ ^ ^ 

^expectations also exert significant influence on what work means 
to individuals, , J"*' 

\ \ Historically, definitions and att^udes toward wonk have 
gone through.^ number of philosophical changes. The ancient 
Greeks defined work as the absence of leisure and considered ^ 
it a curse; hard-physical labor was therefore assigned to slaves. 

■lebrews, work was a punishment and atonement , for man's 
s^nfETness. The early Christians added the concept of charity 
to their definition of work, be\:ause one v^s supposed to share 
the products of one's toil with the nee((y. 



During the^lddle Ages, work became a natural right, duty, 
and basis for society, while Protestantism brought stlfl further 
changes to work's meaning. For Luther, work was v<vTued'as a" 
way to salvation; onexould serve God best by Completing one's ' 
work well. Calvin viewed salvation and damnation as Irreversibly 
predestined; yet all should work ary^ay because God willed 
incessant work. Since the Renaissance many-^people have viewe* 
work as a creative act and a Joy in and of itself. This 
addition of; the dimensiohs of Joy cjjjd creativity to the defini- 
tion of work"^.t-s a reflection of a. visible trend toward a * 
unltlhg of work and leisure ethics and values. 



Activity 6 " ^ ^ 



The following two^assages have been excerpted f.rom th^ 
book Working ; People T»1^k About What They Do A^j'-Day^and How 
They Fedl About What They Do . by Studs Terkel (New York^ 
PantHeon Books, a division of Random House, Inc., 1972, 1974). 
Both passages are excerpted from interviews with stockbrokers. 



the first from Chicago, the second from New York City. Read 
both passages and then discuss what you think work means to 
eath of these two men. 
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The Individual means Is exposed to so many people In the 
,;brolcerage business that It's quite a compliment to have him turn 
to you for Investment service. The rule I've always gone by Is 
that I expect to have my brother-in-law's accouwt-and my roommate 
In college . . . When you're dealing with a person^'s money and 
1 1nvestments, you deal with his hopes and ambitions and dreams 
/ . . It's quite easy to look around and say this- Is a parasiti- 
cal business. All you're doing Is /faking off your cut "from the 
productivity of others. That 1s,<t think, an erroneous view. 
>Prankly,' I've, wrestled witft that. It comes dowihto fhls: the 
basis of this country's strength and pros per Hy ns the finest 
economic system that's ever been. devised, with all Its 1n- 
/equltles and Imperfections. . Our system depends on a free 
exchange of publicly owjied assets, and we're part of the- pipture. 
/If there were no stock market, I think the economy would be i 
^stifled -.. . . This Is my life and I count myself very fortunate 
to be in this wo«*k. It's fulfilling: ■(■^ 

(p. 332) 



I'm trying to use my jntelllgehce, which I've exercised 
In other businesses. But It'^lke wrestling ^Mh an octopus. 
Too many /things- ^hat I can't clmtrol are happening . . . People 
like me start out .wi.th a feeling, that there's a place for them 
in society, that they really have a usefuT function. They see 
It destroyed by the cynlfcism of the market ... I'm just 
trying to go along forYhe ride. I have little to do with it 
... I can't say what*I'm doing has any value. This doesn'f 
make me too happy. . .I'm just being manipulated and moved 
around and I keep pretending I can understand it, that I can 
somehow cope With it. The truth is I can't. 

* " (pp. 337, 339, 340) 
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Activity 6 

After the^i^rtici pants hav^ read the two passages from Terkel , 
to duscuss whaVeach man's work means to him. All or 



%f^^>^ f"^ 



lowing guide ques'tions may be used to stimulate discussion. 



1. Does the first paragraph reflect any ideas, assoctated 
, with the Protestant Work ethic? 



2. \Which^ historical viewpfSMfit is most noticeable in this 
■jparagraph? t 

3. Does the second paragraph represent a philosopny)or 
concept of v/ork? \ 

4. Which' interviewee typifies the majority of the work 
force today,? ^ 

V 

5. Which interviewee do you think will be most successful 
and why? 

6. Which will be mori^ upwardly mobile? 

7. Can you drav/ any hypotheses as to possible leisure 
activities of each? 
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Z. Non-Honetary and "Monetary Compensation 
One can receive monetary and non-monetary compensation for 
work. From_a purely economic viewpoint. It Is Important thait |^ 
the wage or* salary one receives be large enough to provide the 
basic necessities of ,ltfe, housing, food, clothing, transpor- 
tation and health care. For people whose basic living expenses 
are met through other means, monetary compensation for^thelr 
work will be relatively less Important than other forms of 

■ : " . 

compensation. The type of monetary compensation one receives 
will vary*w1th the type of job. /One may be paid an hourly 
wage^a monthly or yearly salary, a piece rate, commission, 
royalties or tips, or some combination of these. 



In addition tp one's bas.1c salary or wage',: fringe 
Jbenefljs are considered as piirf of one's work compensation. 

the Importance of fringe benefits has increased significantly 
xslnfee Wotl]^ According to the most recent edition of 

tb^^ccupat16nia?%rtloo]^ Handbook, by 1970 fringe benefits 



?arTy one-fifth\of the total earning^ package 



accounted for nea 

^inj^vate Industries other than farming^ (1974, p. Cefrtain 
nge benefits Social Se^ity,* Workmen's Compensation, 
oyment insurance — are offered by most employers, while 
vacations, holidays ancP^il^ \^ave are also common fringe 
'its. Some employers also proVide p^id le^ve for mental 





th restoration, jury duty, or mil itary service. Income 
protection plans in the fom of Hfe^ health, and accident 
Insurance, retirement plans, and severance pay or supplemental 

-4- 
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^hemp Toymen t payments are also included in, some fringe benefit 

packages, with the costs^ sometimes shared by. the employer and , 

the employee. Some companies also offer to their employees 

a variety of profit sharing" plans, stock options, bonuses/or 

other savings plans. \^ 

Needless to say, the number and value of fringe benefits 

v,ary considerably from one ertiploye^r or company to another. 

Jhere are literally thousands of fringe tenefit pay patterns. 

Some companies routinely survey their employees to see if any 

changes in the fringe beriefU package are warranted. More and ' 

more companies are increasing ben6fitsj)y including paid' 

fc - . ' . ,. \ ■ 
maternity leave for female employees, and many more are 

•examining' the possibility of paid paternity leave. Insurance 

coverage for psychiatric care and optional dental insurance 

are also being considered by many companies. 

, Although for most workers isome sort of monetary cornpensiation 

is necessary, the non-monetary compensation one receiy0^*^rom 

a job may be more important to one's overajl satisfaction; . 

not only with the job, but with life in general. Non-mojie|;aj^y > 

forms of compensation include pride jn lichievement, a sense, of 

contribution and accomplishment, security, responsibility,' 

independence, affiliation, the chance for self-expression; 1^ 

and the opportunity for growth in the forms of self-knowledge, i .^ 

intellectual growth and learning, and interpersonal and social ^ 

growth. When viewed together in today 's working world, monetary L 

and non-monetay«y compensation a«e still both important to tfie 



> 



linker. 



wtfrker. While there Is a significant amount of evidence that 
suggests wbrkerr are assigning high priorities to such 
^1 intangible and Intrinsic concerns as auallty and meaning of 
.work, other evld^ce points to j continuation of workers' major 



-concerns belng.wlth the mun'danrrealltles of fflore money and more 



^free time. 



^ V1rtually*every measure of workers' behavior 
Indicates that money Is still dearest to the hearts* 
of most wjhkers (Levltan & Johnston, 1973, p.l7 ). 



/ , Activity 7 

' The Workshop Coordinator will distribute caMs briefly f 
describing the role each participant is to/play iJ this-*^ 
activity. The^situation is: < 

Your labor unijyi Is meeting to decide upon ° 
demands to be made of management. Union members 
have contributed many suggestions, and ntjW some - ^ 
agreement must be reached regarding pay and / 
fringe benefits. ' . F ^ 

Remember, when you role-play you ARE the pe,rson'you 
represent. Stick to your assigned position, but ad ]jb^ as 
you would in any real situation. 



Activity 7 * 

Distribute cards without regard to existing know-ledge of . 
participants" persona li ties, p^jreferences or skills. IT a partici^iant 
is not taking an active part, enter the activity and ask a question. 
You will pTay the part of union leader. ' 

Allow a few minutes for the participants to jot ^dwn sjpme ideas 

before entering the, role,* if- the group so desires. 

' ' ' N ' ' W . 

Cards (roTes) ^ V . .Arguing for 

A ^ ' Dental insurance 

B ' Increased vacation time 

C ^ ' . * Stock options ^ 

D Bonuses for excellence 

E ^ ' Increased sick leave 

F / Reduced work load 

v G . Management-supported 

^ sports leagues / 

H Paternity leave 

I / increased break time 

0 * ^ Employee discounts 

K y Improved retirement rights 

L Free counseling service 



3. Sex Role Stereotyping * < 
, , ;. Sex role atereotyping ia fhk tendency, of individuals' in 
pcxrtioular^ and eoeiety in general to expect membera of a given 
aex to oonfom to a fixed qnd limited role^^ by aear- 

aaaooiated characteriatica. iKese characteristics based on 
over-simplified opinions and affective attitudes limft the 
vocational opportunities available to members offa^given sex; 
and these opinions and attitudes often fountJed on misconceptions, 
frequently precTude free and objective ocQupational selection, r 
educflitipn, training, and advancement in th)5 world of work. 
MYscpriceptions about women in the world of work abound. For* 
exampjief as depicted in Figures 2 and 3, many people assume that 
a married woman must be wording primarily to supiKement her 
husband's income, rather than for reasons such as meeting her 
own personal needs for professional development, intellectual 
stimulation, a sense of accomplishment, and meaningful social 
interaction. Althbu^ many misconceptions about men^a^so 
exist, women in the world of work have been most affected by 
sex role misconceptions because these misconceptions have 
resulted in^any employers labeling, categorizing, hiring, and 
*^promoting women ^Jn^ certain limited types of jobs as can be noted - 
in Figure 4. These misconceptions have far ranging implica^ons 
because women are most often directed into jobs with lower pay 
and lower status. 



Most Women Work Because ol Economic Need 

(WomertciThe Labor force, ByMorital Status, Morcti 1974) 



. Widowed, > 
! Divprcfed, 
Single/ orSeparafed ^ 



Married (Husband Present). 




Under' $5,000- ' $7,000- 
$5,000 $6,999 $9,999 



$10,000 
and over 



Husband's M3 income 



Sou.ce P.ep,n'dbv itie Women s-Bureau Ernploymen! SianAirds Adrmm 
U S Depa-tmeni oi LdtjO' 



Figure 2: Economics'fcnd Working Women 



Fully Eriliployed Women Continue To fxarn less Than Fully Employed 
Men of Either White or Minority Races ^ 
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Figure 4: Eniployment Level of Women 
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^ ^HE MYTH AND THE REALITY* ■ 
^ The Reality 



• The Myth 

A'^axnat^ place is in the 
home. 



Womeh Aren't seriously 
attached to t-tie labor 
force; they work only 
for extt^a pocket money. 



Homemaking in itself is no 
longer a full time job for 
most people. Goods and 
services formerly produced ir 
the home are now commercial ty 
available; laborsaving devices 
have lightened or eliminated 
much work around the home. 

Today more than half of all § 
women between 18 and 64 years 
of age are in the labor force, 
where they are making a 
substantial contribution to 
the. Nation's economy. Studies 
show that 9 out of 10 girls 
will work outside the home 
at some time In thiir lives. 

Of the nearly 34 million 
women in the labor force In- 
March /'1 973, nearly half were 
working because of pressing 
economic/" need. They were 
either single, widowed, 
divorced, or separated or had 
husbands whose incomes were 
less than $3,000 a year. 
Another 4.7 million had 
husbands with incomes between 
$3,000 and $7,000^/ 



V The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates for a low 
standard of living for an urban family of four was $7,386 in 
autumn 1972. This estimate is for a family consisting of an 
employed husband aged 38, a wife not employed outside the home 
an 8-year-old girl, and a 13-year-old boy. 

*U.S. Department of Labor, Employment Standards Administration 
Women s Bureau. Washington, D. C. 20210. (Revised) May, 1974. 
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Women are out ill more 
than male workers; .they 
cost the company more. 



A recent Public Health 
Service stud^ shows little 
difference in the absentee 
rate due to ilOness or 
injury: 5^6 days a year for 
women compared with 5.2 for 
men . 



Women don't work as long 
or as regularly as their 
male coworkers; their 
training is costly -- 
and largely wasted. 



A declining number. of women 
leave work for marriage and 
children. But even among 
those who do leave, a majori' 
ty return when their 
children areM'n school. Even^-^ 
wtth a break in employment, 
the average woman worker has 
a worklife expectancy of 25 
years as compared with 43 
years for the average male 
worker. The single woman ' 
averages 45 years in the 
labor force. 
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Married j^omen take jobs 
away from men in fact, 
they ought to cj^it those 
jobs they now hoM. 



Women should stick to 
"women's jobs" and 
shouldn't compete for 
"men's jobs." 



"Studies on labor tumdy^r 
indicate that net differences 
for men and women are 
generally small. In manu- 
facturing industries the 1968 
rates of accessions per 100 
employees were ^4.4 forjmen 
/hd 5.3 for wom'en; the 
respective separation rates 
j^ere 4.4 and 5.2; 



here were 19.8 million 
married women (husbands 
Wesent) in the labor force 
Hn March 1973; the number of 
ujiemployed men was 2.5 
million. If all the married 
women stayed home and un- 
employed men were placed in 
their jobs, there would be 
17.3 million unfilled jobs. 

Moreover, most unemt?loyed 
men do not have the educa- 
tion or the^sj<111 to qualify 
for many of the jobs held by 
women, such as secretaries, 
teachers, and nurses.^ 

Job requi laments, with ^ 
extremely rare exceptions, 
are unrelated to sex. 
i Tradi tl&n^ther than job 
conter^ has^led/to labeling 
oertain jobs as' women's and 
others as men's. In 
peasuring 22. Inherent 
aptitudes and knowledge 
areasi-a research laboratory 
fbund that there Is no sex/ 
difference in 14, women exx:el 
1~r1'6, and ^en excel In 12. 
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Women don't want 
responsibility. on the 
job; they don't want 
promotions or job 
changes which add to 
their load. 



The employment of mothers 
lead^ to juvenile 
delinquency. 



Relati>^ly few women have 
been offered positions 
of responsibility. But 
when given these opportunities 
women, like men, do cope with 
job responsibilities in addi- 
tion, to^ a personal or family 
responsibility. \lii^l973, 4.7 
million women held profession- 
al and technical jobs, 
"another 1.6 million worked as 
nonfarm managers and 
administrators. Many others 
held supervisory Jobs at all 
levels in offices and ' f 
factories. / 

Studies show^that many ) 
factors must be considered 
when seeking the causes of 
juvenile delinquency. 
Whether or not a mother is 
emnloyed does not appear to 
be ^ dete|Tnining factor. 

These studies indicate that 
it is the quality of a 
mother's care.) rather than the 
time consumer in such care 
which i? of major 
significance. ^ 



Men jdon't like to work^ 
for women supervisors. 



May 1974 (revised) 



Most men who complain 

about women supervisors 

have never worked for a woman 



^In one study where at^east 
three-fourths of both the 
male and female respondents 
(all executives) ha^worked 
with women manageTjHfcheir 
evaluation of wofnerMn 
management was favorable. On 
the other hand, the study 
showed a traditional/cultural 
bias among those who reacted 
unfavorably to/ women as 
managers. \ ♦ 

In another survey in which 
42 percent of the reporting 
firms indicated that they 
hired women executives, none 
rated their performance 
as up^isfactory; 50 percent 
rat^ them adequate; 42 
percent rated thpm the s'ame 
as their predecessors; aMd ' 
8 percent rated them beft^ 
than their predecessors. 
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The values to be gained from eliminating this sort of - , 
aex rotiuatereptyping have been recognized and emphasized, by 
increasing numbers of people in recent years. Both women. ^ ' 
and men deserve job satisfaction, responsii)ility, and 
opportunities for personal 'growth. The elimination of v 

aex role atereotyping will enable both women ^nd men to lead ^ 

^ * 
fuller, happier lives, 



. >■ 
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TWENTY FACTS ON WOMEN WORKERS* 

1. Nln^ut of ten girls will^work at some time ^ their lives, 

■2. A majority of women.work because of economic need. Ab6ut 
three-fifths of all women workers are singled widowed, 
divorced, or separated, or h^e husbands whose earnings are 
less than $7,000 a ye"ar. 

3. More than 36 milHon women are in the labor force; they 
constitute nearly two-fifths of al-l workers. About 4.7 

. . million women of minority races are in the labor force; they 
constitute; f||io re than two-fifths of alli^ninority worker^s. 

4. More than half of all women IJ^ to 64 years of/ige are 
workers. / [ 

5. About three-tenths of all women workers hold part-time job 

6. Women accounted for nearly threer fifths of the increase /in 
the civilian labor forc^e in the 1a§toe^de, ' 1^ 

1^ Labor force participation is highest among \yomen 18 to 24^ 
and 35 to 54 years of age; the median age of. women workers 
is 35 years. ^ * ^ 

,^8. The more education a wpj]jaji hasv the greater the likelihood 
will £eek^pa14:erft^^ Seven ouWf-*ea wpmen 45 

-'t;c^54'^years of age with 4 or imore year#^f tollege are in 
■^'^''abor' force.' 




..^ .^er of^worki.ng mothers (women with children under 18) 
has increased ninefold since 1940. TheV now number li.6 
million, an- increase of 4.> million fn the last decade. 

10. ^he 5.1 millioji working mothers with chiTdren under 6 in 

had e.l million children under. 6; the estimated numbef\ 
o\Mjcensed day care' slots is 1 mrlliono 

- ^ 7^ 

WqiTiiji^orJs^rs are concentrated in low-payidig dead end jobs. 
AsaVesult, the average woman worker earns "less/ than three- 
fifths of what a itian dotS, even when both work full time 
year "round. /^"^ ^ 

^ \ (' ( .. 




*U.S. Department of Labor,^' Employment Standards Administration, 
Women's Bureau, Washington, D. j:. , 20210." ' 
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Unemplayment was lowest for wh1t§ adult m*les (6.7 percent). 
aiTd highest for minority teenag.^ girls (38. ^percent) In 
AprJ^l 1,975. ^ . 




White/adult women 
Minority adujt women 
Miaori ty Jpult. men 
White \teCTage girls 
Wh^te Menage boys 
Minori tyyteenage boys^ 



13, 



14. 




Among all 

1 out of .^TBTpck fa^ 
workers ^ 1 oijt of 1(5^ 
women workers ^is a 



7.6 percent ^ s 
10.7 percent 
12.^ percent 
15.2 percent 
18.1 percent , 
. 37.6 percent^ 

t ^out of 8 is helided by a woman; 
es is headed by a woman. Of all women 
family f)ead; 1 out of S.minority 
he^d^ 
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16. 
17. 



Among all poor families, more thai "2 out o/s are headed byf\ 
women; almost 2 out'of 3 poor'bWik families are headed 
bv women.* \ > 

It is frequently the. wi^'s earnings which- raise a family 
out of poverty. Itv husband-wife farHa4^es, 15 percent have 
incomes^ below $5-,006, if the wife does.nbt work; 4 percent, 
when she does work.Xs • -^tit^ *" 

The average wom^n worlo^r is as well educated as the / 
average man v/orker. Women as well /s men have completed 
a median of 1215 years of. School itig. v. . 

Women^e about two-fifths of al 1 profession^fl^i^^ technical 
. workers but less than one-fifth* of all'^nonfan m?.nagers and 
administrators. .*> i ' ^ 

18. Women are 78 percent of all clericil workters but only. 5l 
*percent^f all ^'qraft workers/ ' \ / 

The median wage of full time yeirr round private household 
workers was only $2,243 in 1973.^ Effective May U 1^,. 
iTiost private household workers wfero covered by f^erfi^l 
minimum Wage an(j overt i . o i/igisj ation. ^ ^ 

Fully> errjpUyr^d high''< n rl gVaduate^ (with no college) have ^ 
less in^me^ tJ>^-^oru , ^ \mA fdlly employed' men who have ; 
not completed l^l^entarV school.'* 
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sifipci a"^ poor were those nonfarrrt families of four wi'th 
totalHncofne of ';e:s than $4,540 """^^ 

Source: 'U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census-; 
U. S. Department of Health, .Education aad Welfare, Natidna-i Center 
for Social Statistics; a/id .Department of Labor, Bure:a^ of Labor 
Statistics. \ , y =i ' : « ' 

June 1975 (revised) " 57 ^ 



Activi ty 8* 



^ In the past, men and womisn have been dlscoorte^ed fR^m : 
Qven applying forWrtaflyJobs Dot only becau?^ o) ^lal ' 
traditions, but also because of the sexist Indicators Incorporated 
In the job title or job name. Fof Instance. \t is possible th»« 
not many women felt comfortable. In applying for a job l^abeled 

"fireman", and there probaWy Weren't ma?^ mdn willing to 

, • • • » ' \ \ ■ V. 
answer an ad for^jr "maid". • , A.^ /' • 

In a' revision of their pqc^H^lonaT t^as^iflcyi^^ System. 

the U.S. Censi/s Bureau h^ changed the titles jof many jobs to 



eliminate se^j^ stereotyping. " B»1-QW Is a list of job titles 
> which need revl si OijC to eliminate the sex Indicators. Create a 
' new title for e^'jxJne lasted, nemembering to make It equally , 

appealing to men and women. 



I. 1.^ telephone repatnnan 
' 2. stewardess 

^ 3^ -frail ro^d conductor 
4^ commerGiaJ fisherman 
5. maintenance man 



maid \ 

7. fireman 

8. chairman 
^9. |«aiflman. 
10, waitress 



\ 




II. ^ As a group, name 10 jobs in your community jwhIcJi have not 



been held or performed by one of the sexes 



♦Adapted from an exercise in "Supplement to Trends: A Career > 
Guldaricj' Module. "--Smith. Gr.N^ Mead'. Arizona. Public ScHool'sV- 
197. p.n60. ^ 
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Actfvf^ty 8^ ' - 

*■ ' "... ■- ■ 

"I. Encourage participant's , to avoid' cver-pse of the;,word 
"person; iji^H^iminating^sex indtcatol-s in the job titles listed, 
this activjity wil'Vproduce the greatest variety of responses if 
^ participant^ wofk alone or in pairs. . . ■ 

\ II. The list of job titles j'n Part I may help the group^get 
started in naming jobs in. your -community not previously held by 
Q'ne^f''the sexes. Encourage the participants to think of jobs 
other^^than those previously mentioned in Ps» t I if possible. 
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C. LEISURE-RELATED VALUER, NEEDS, AND ABILITIES 

The amount of free time available to the average worker 

has expanded rapidly during the 20th century, as evid^hced by 

J, 

the following cidmparisons' between the year 1890 and th^ late 
1960's: , ^ . 

1;. An employed/A?^r in the late 1960's had over 
1,200 , hours per ^jeiR^more nonworking time than 
her/his 1890 couniei^^rt. 

-4 

2. Most of the increase in free time has come from 
m. a shortened workweek which decreased from an v 

average of 61.9 hours in 1890 to an average of 
^ 40,5 in the late 1960's (and probably Xven less 
\ today). \^ 

3. Paid holidays irvcreased by an average of 32 
hours between 1890 and the late 1960's. 



vacations increased by an average 
TP>ours between 1890 and^the late 1960^$. 



of 48 



' 5.; Paid sick leave increased by an average of 40 
hours between 18^0 and the late 1960^$.. 

6. Giverv the fife and work years expectancies of 
thb late ISeO'^s, the number of nonworking years 
had '/increased ^y approximately nine for males 
at bii%th (comparable data were not available for 
^ females). GKreps, 1968, p. 36.) ^ 
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1. Leisure Concepts 



PeopTe tend to^conceptuj^Hze leisure in varied 
depending on their personal conmitments and value systems. 
Figure 5 Identifies several of the major concepts, of leisure 
Jkd indicates what va\ue system is dominant In each concepto 
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SELF IHPROVEMENT 
I - leisure time valued as 

. opportunity to invest in 
I sfrlf-fulfilbent 



miLITARIAN 
-work iighly i^iNM 
- leisure activities 

influfenced by work 

and family 



SOCIAL IHPROVEHENT 
-work hlgtiyy..v4lued 
- leisure activities 
encouraged whidi pro- 
mote societal 
improveineot 



J. 



DISCRETIONARY Tlf^ 



- work highly valued 

■ leisure is tiie unoccupied after 

work and life necessities are 
. completed 



SELF EXPRESSION 



r 'creative use of alt 
time 

- find leisure activities 
in work and work activities 

in leisure 



■ /. 



WORK 



LEISURE 



'union of work AND LEISURE 
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Figure : M and Leisure.- flffionceptual Framework 



^ ■ 

0|ie of the most dominant concepts qf leisure defines it 
as discretionary time. People viewing life from this 
perspective identify leisure as the amount of time left over 
after corlJ^leti on of work an after all basic life requirements 
have. .been met. Jhis view assigns great value to work and almost 
noRC to-leisure.. Actually, someone with a quantity of leisure 
time could easily becoroe "the object of scorn by anyone 
following the dlscr^^^ time^ijgcept who has a lesser amount 

of lefsure Iblme. \^ - . % ' 

others -identify leisure time ^as an opportunity to improve 
society in areas of s<^cial need. VISTA and' Community Action 
Programs are examples of some of the vehicles of social^' 
. 1mprovement^em|4Qye(r by those wbo conceptualize lei^re'as an 
instrument of s'oc^l change. Here again, work is highly valued. 

However, where the^discretionary time coiifcept views leisure 

■i ■■ . ■ ■ • 

as unoGCupted time, the social improvement concept describes 

^■fedsv^^as,.aVtijne to work for the betterment of others. A 

Itecent' s^dy po-Tnt^-tjS that as'of the late 1960's, the ffght 

-labor-market "^n Western Europe was- res ul ting in flexible' 

retirement policies and exteniad b.-nefits as inducements, to 

"keep retirement-age workers on the job (Kreps, 1968). Among ^ 

^he Western Europe, countr le^ 'Studied"^, 7?) discernible, decline 

in r^ir^ent age :jjoh as j;hat ne^rl in the 'Uraiitfed States in 

recent years was foynd. B^ij»;redufc't'ton in Retirement age • 





seemed to bj^^^ th^elHBlKgropean v^Jprk(^r>> priority its t 
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of desirable leisure preferences. Instead, they, preferred- a 
shorter work week, additional holidays, longer vacations, 
extended education or training periods, and postponement of 
the age at which peopl a. entttr the work force, thus, in certain 
Western European countries^ what seeins desira^)le is a more even 
distribution of work and leisure throughout one's entire life- 
span rather than an excess of free time conc^trated In one 
stage of a person's life coupled with too litHe free time 
in others; 

Those who conceptualize leisure as "non-work time" and 
value work as the basic rhythm of life may experience some 
frustrations from an increased amount of work-free time. The 
\ xhall^nge for educators is to stimulate students to begin 
chbos.1ng4^ planning those activities that will give them 
4sat1sfact;j^on In their particular leisure environments. The 
ach1ev«negt^f satisfaction in one's leisure environment 
depends ^I^DTly development of personal leisure-related skills, 
needs, ValHes, and abilities with the leisure and recreational 
opportunities which are available. Leisure activities' of 
childhood h%ive been ^ shown ta affect" directly the. leisure 
pursuits of' the same person X' an adult. This intk)lves under- 
standing the values of r^cpafW|^al a^i vitle^Vnowing tt* 
Irite^pate One's leisur^ interests intfe onT's averall life style. 



and knowing both^ tjie'^oslt; sad the availability of varioMS*', 
recreational opportum*ti€?s iftd facili^^e's \(\ orjdjpr^o chpjose ^ 

are most fdlffllingi 

V .L J 'j 



and'pl^an for th^ ^leisu|:e activities wfii.^h 

■ • - 



t »» 
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Activity 9 

If is 4:30 on a Friday afternoon, and at the XYZ Company, ■ 
most of the einployees are thinking abop. what they are going to 
do after work tonight. Betty, who worb in the typing pool and 

takes pride in the speed and accuracy of her typing, is looking 

* ... ■ 

forward to a dinner date and movie with her boyfrien^ Sara, 
who works as a line foreman frequently goes home witli^a headache 
that she's sure i's caused by the day-long: clatter of conveyor 
belt^s, is looking forward to soaking in a hot bathtSifc an^^en 
curling up in bed with the^jook she's cdft^entl^. reading. Joe, 
a college student. who works part time as a typij||| for the. XYZ 
Company to help pay for his tuition, is going to start working 
on .the history term paper hp's been putting off but which is 
due Monday. Edna, Bill, ai\d Dave ar^^all sales managers who 
havejust completed major sales they've been negotiating for 
the past , several months; Edna is throviing a big partyno 
celebrate, and Bill is looking forward to his regularly 
Scheduled Friday night handball game with a friend. Dava is 
looking forward to going to bed early for the flr;Stf*tjm6 in* 
several weeks, and he and his wife and children have planned to 

♦ v .^f,„ . . . 

work in the yard. aad then go on a Pi^nic togetlier^n Saturday. 

,1. Discuss the wo!4:ers.' Friday nighA; f)lans in terms . 
df what each of these individuar,s leisure 
' aptivi^j'. choices tells yc^^a) about the^dividual ^ 
and b) ai)0.ut the individu3ff'^ jQt>. ^ ^ 



Activity 9 



Here are some more suggested questions which may prove helpful in 
leading the discussion about leisure-related values: • / 

a. What need^ are met by and what are the values cjf tHe Friday 
night activity planned by each person? / 

b. V,rhat can yoti tell about the demands ^'f and the attitudes and 
feelings about each person's particular Friday night activitsy? 

c. Are there factors which the person '•s.^lei sure activity seems'to 
have' in common with the person's jobs? If so, what? 

d. What type^s of activities do you think each person will plan/for 
the rest of the weekend? Will these activities be simflar to or 
different from. the riescribed Friday ninht activities? What makes 
you think so? ' 

V" ■ . * . > 

KelQw are several reactions which participants may have xonceriiing 

the needs met by and values of each person 's ractivity fW her/him. fi^s^ 

these reponses as examples' to/stinulate group discussion if necessary. 

a. Betty- relaxation, entertainm9nt, socialization 

, b. Sara- recuperatidn , either escape through fantasy orsppportuTii ty 
for intellectual growth and learning, depending on what sort of 
book s he ',s reading (purposely left ambiguous to stimulate 
discussion) 

c. Joe- the group may decide that doe's Friday ni^jht activity really 
••doesn t meet 'any leisure-rela'.ted need or. have Isfisure-rel ated value 
(From the description given, it would seem that -the activity^'ill ■ 
* ■ probably involve tension and frusrtration.,) * . . »■ 

,d. ^Ed- excitement, break'from routine, socializing.' 

e. Bill- release of «sion» maintenanpe of physical health (This 
.could lead itrto a (JTscussion 'of the relationshif) between physical 
health. and m^tat health, of physical- exertion as a release f9vm 
afd CounterbaTance to mental Oxertiort' an.d pressure. )• ; ' 




'f. Dave- rest, opportunity to take part in, family activities " '- 
(This could lead into a discussion comparing the leisure 
activities of.married and unmarried people, "and of the 
different effects that family, home, and civic obligations 
and responsibilities, have upon one's leisure activities, both 
pro an^, con.) . 

• Other suggestions for' facilitating this acttvf^ include the 
follov/inq: - 

" ' • ■ • .. ■ 

This activity can be related back to the second introductory activity 
where definitions for "work" and "leisure" were liste\l. Ask the participants 
,"0f the various definitions and associa'tions for "work*^ and "leisure" which 
were listed, which seen to be most important to each of these ifcople?" 
This is a fairly open-ended question with no set answers, but^bvi^sly 
Sara probably does not find her work as satisfying as Betty, even though 
both do the same job. .Sara probably' has a more negative attitude towaVd 
her job than Betty does. Open-ended, although it wouM seem that Betty'' s 
and Sara's Firday night g'ctivities have little in Common with their jobs; 
whereas Ed's acti^vity and his job both involve'a greatlleal of interpersonal 
interaction; and in Bill's cas-e, a high level of competition is common to 
both" his job and hH activity.- Open-ended, although if the group needs 
prompting it-could be suggested that Ed may spend at least part of his 
weekend recuperating from his Friday night leisure activity; and once Sara 
has adequa-tely recuperated from, the psychological stresses her job seems to 
place on fier, she nay very well spend at leSst part of the weekend doing very 
active things (e. g. , 'pi ayi ng tenixis) that_ contrast naVkedly with her Friday 
night activity/. ' ■ ' . 
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above suggestions are simply prompts to Be used if needed; 

they are certainly not^the "riaht" or "only" responses to the 

discussion queSutionsi^-^Sbmpwhere durinq the discussion you shouW ^ 

po'int out (if one of >tfee participants doesn't make the point for 

youi) that people in similar jobs do not necessarily take part'in 

the same types of leisure activities, and thctt the type of job one 

has does not necessarily detemine what one does in one's leisure 

♦ 

time. ^ " 'I* . 

/ " ■ 

As a follov/-up to this activity, you miqht al]ow the p'articipants 
to project for themselves v/hat they night think v/ould be typical of 
activities they v/ould choose for their ov/n Friday night. Questions 
that might be asked for this activltv would be:''' 



1. Would your leisure acti vi ties 'be with other people 
or by yours^if? 

2. Do you see your leisure as active or nuiot? liow would 
the activity level of youV work effect -the activity 
levm'of your leisure? » . ^ ' ' 

3. ¥.hit people or places woul/d be the central focus of 
your activity? 

4. HoJ much equipment, resources, money^.or other people 
v/ould you need to carry out your leisure activity? 



2. Work and Leisure Interaction ^ " 

.Va.r1ous jol) deman.ds Irifluence one's leisure activities. 
Just as .Job demands themselves. vary, so do. the specific ways 
In which those job demancl^ Influence the nature and, extent of 
one'^s activities when not on the job. For many people^^the 
demands t>f their job .have a primarily restrictive Influence on ^ 
their leisure' activities, because most people's work hours 
^ preclude day-tipe recreational actlvl^lfeSp e^xcept dti the >*eekend, 
and preclude extended Ijate night hi^ufs. For otli^er people, the 
deman(ts .of their jobs exert a strong prescrl pti ve Itif 1 uence on 
their leisure activities because the nature of thefr wrk 
creates social obligations and dictates par;t1c1pat1on In certain 
"expected" leisure time activities. 
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Acttvny 10 ^ I 



.Read the following two descriptions'abdSfRobert and Joe 
• and then compare the correl'&tions be^een , their work and'leisure 
- — ^ act|vitifes. » \'l ^ ' . . . 

- ■ • ... - .■ > y 

/' ■ ' ■ ^ ' % ' 

Robert is 38 years' 6ld and 'has just been promoted to- the 
>osition of financial vice-pr^esidbnt In- the prestigious bank 

.where he has worked since earning Trls Ph.,D. in economics 
several. years ago. The bank is in ai^towh in Virginia where 

'Robert and his family jnoved after he was hired by the bank. 
Before he j^as hired, a senior^vice-pres.1dent made clear to 
Kobert thttth^ bank's officers participated -actively in 
community aTfairs by joining the church o'fliifthetr choice, the 
local country club, and at least one of the Civic or service 
organizations in town; all of if^ich Robert did shortly after 
moving.there. He now 'spends three or four evenings a. week 

\ .. attending civic organization meetings^ church committee 
. \ meetings, or functions at the country tlub. In addition, 

"e plays golf every Saturday and at Jeast one afternoon a 
week^yith a group of the town's business and financial 
leaders. / • • . . " > 
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Joe is 26 yeanS old and is a computer programmer , for a 
firm which contracts with a number «f diffe^nt organizations 
to handle all of their data processi,ng needs. Joe works on 
a variety of assignments and usually has to weet deadl ines 
often compli-cated by: unforeseen progranming problems arising 
at thejast minute. Joe frequently spends the entire weekend 
working in order to meet a Monday deadline, or works most of 
the night on a problem that piust be solved right away. Joe 
is unmarried, but since he has to get up at eiSO-ajn. in 
order to make it to Work onttime, he rarely date* alirihq the 
week. ^ , 
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' ' Activity 10- ' 

, , ' ' " , • ^ -J 

.'These are suggested qaesti-Qr1s> If the^ dj^scusfsion veert, 
follbv/ it. .Don-t feel reftrictfed by or limited to the questions 
listed here, . " ' ' <^ a * 

' ■ ■■• . . - , ■ ■■ 

' K What would you say is the major way in v/h,ich the demands 
of Robe|^'s^*Qb influenqe his lei-sure activities?^ 

2, ^IJhat is the'major way in wWch the demands of Joe's ^ob 
influence his leisure activities? 

3^ jCan you think of .other ways, not mentioned in these \ 
examples, in which job .^^eniancis influence, an indi.j/1dual 's, 
leisure activities? ' r ^ ^ . ■ 

4, Irtr-what ways do,the den\ands of your Job influence ^our 
leisure. afctivi ties? . *■ s ^ 

5, How much satisfaction do yqu feel RoKert/Joe ge*r from, 



their leisure time? 



The follov/inn are suggested answers for^ questions 1 and 2:^ 

1, The deniands of Robert's job have a .^re^cr^iptive influence 
on Robert's leisure activities; e,g,, It is expected ,and 
^ . almost required that he jim'n certain organizations-, take 

part in certain activities (golf ), and take part in those ^ 
activities v/ith certain people (business and financial * ' " 
leaders), » ..^ 



2. 



The»yfemand€ of Jog's job have a' primarily res-trictWe in- 
flu^ce on Joe's leisure-^Vti vi^les ; e,g, , the number of " .., 
deadlines and cr^s situati(Mfc.'that'.ariSG restrict the - / 
amount of time,Nhe^has for ^^njR^ lersure^actiil^fy^ 
Also, havin(f tO'-ble^t V/o,rk Wriy in the morning 'put^ certalin • . « 
restrict ipns^'o'n eventing acti^^|€ies 'during the;'workwe^,.'*^'" ' c^-i 



^Activfty n , ^ , 

. :■ 

It is interesting to experiment occasionally ^Itti new or 
different leisure-time activities' in order to broaden your 
interests, to explore -new pos'si btli ties for yburseilf related to 
your needs and abilities, or to further define and focus your ^ 
interests on those activities which are particularly satisfying 
to you . (A) Discuss leisure acti-vi ties which you currently 
enjoy. (B) Describe to the group at least one recreational or " 
leisure-related activity in which you are jiot currep-fly involved 
but which you.think you would like to try or know more aboiit. ' 
Find out what other people in the group know about that activity, 
(C) Describe to the group at least one recreational or leijufe- 
time activity in which you would like to^take p^rt but. in which 
the opportunity for participation Is not read? T^^ayail able to 
you, either because the facilities for the activity do not exist 
In your area, or you do not have the tirfie or money for th6 
activity., Discuss as a group some possible ways of increasing' 
the opportunities for participation in each activity described. 
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- V ■ Activity .11 

'/a. -You can start the ball, rollihg by describing your own 
particular leisure' activities, e.g., hobbies, sport$, civic activities,^ 
reading, family and home activities, entertaining,* etc. Suggested 
. questiohs^'o keep discussion going may include the following: \ ^ 

1. What do you like best about each of your leisure 
.activities? ' ■ s • • 

2. Which of your leisure activities- do you enjoy the , ' 
most, and why? . . : 

3. - Do 'J^oCi have arty leisure time activities v/hich you* 

don't enjoy, and'if so,' what is it you don't enjoy ^ * 
about them? If you don'.t enjoy them, why do ypu 
•/participate in theip? . • 

4. Do y^ur v/eekend leisure timG'activi.ties differ 
greatly from your daily leisure time activities? r' 

' If so, in whatr v/ays do Jihey differ? 

V 

•5. (For those participants who mention sports or 

hobbies among th^ir leisure activities) how much > 
does it cost to get started in that particular 
sport or hobby? What particular equipment or 
instruction do you need to g'et started? What 
are ^he on-qoing costs once you've "gotten into" 
^ the sport or hobby? ' ^ ' \ 

B.' Serve as nioderator and facilitator. One way for you tp heV 
facilitate this activity is to use yourself as an example and share some 
of your leisure tine activities , with the group. Share only as much as 
you are comfortable with and as much as seems to help the group get in- 
volved themselves without cerrterinq too much on yaursel;^as a leader. 



C. 'The following ar^ listed as suggestions for inc 
opportunities if the group needs prompting: 



reasing recreational 



1. Lobby, for more, city or neighborhood recreational 
centers with a wide range of facilities and no 
cost to-rosidents of the area. 

2. Lobby for more city, county, statn, and federal parks, 



Lobby for more factories, companies, and other- 
employers to provide gyRinasiums, swimming pools 
shov/ers, and pther recreational faeflTties for 
the use of^ their employees, or even for use By 
the .general pubLic at certain tim6s. > ' 

On a personal level, decide if there ,are v/ays 
in v/hich you can pi an ^ for and make better- use 
of your own time and money resources. 



. IV. STRATEGIES, SjCILL OBJECTIVES. AND APPLICATION OBJECTIVES 

The quality of a career guidance program can be determined 
by examining several characteristics 'of the program. One of- 
the;norst obvlbus indicators of program quality is the^degree to 
which activities are coordinated with each other, if is 

important that career guidai^e activities be pi anned'ias an 

■ ' * . ■ . . - ^ , ' " - ■ J. ' 

organized program of aotiviHea, and implemented on a systematic, 

sequential basis. Activities presented a^ parts of an unrelated 
or haphazard col lection . of role-determined services create 
confusion rather than prov4d^ an understanding of the world of 
"work for the student. * Activities must be organized in a 
developmental design to allow for achievement of certain 
-prerequisite goals before more advanced goals are attempted. 

quality of a career guidance program is also indicated 
n examination of tM^ degree of atudent/elkxff involvement in. 
rogram aotivitiea. A comprehensive program must not only 
!(include activities designed so that most students can participate 
but also must provide soffie activities designed for involvement 
of selected students only. 

Just^as some activities should be designed so that most ^ 
Students cin participate in them, some activities should be 
designed so that most staff member^ can supervise and direct 
them. 

If d*^^ of ^^^i^^jllll^^ vitles are so specie 
only particu laii membt,. can direct them, then tri. 



guidance program could- easily become clogged. Fewer students 
-would be able to receive the benefits- of the program under- 
thiese sluggish conditions. . • 

■ i ' " ' > ■ ■ ■ .' 

A cpjiiprehenslve i)rogram is characterized by a wide variety 
■ ' ' ' A' 

of oareer guidance pvooeaaea. Courses, units, small gr^up 

discussions, work experiences. Individualized modules and 

Individualized counseling are but a few of the basic career 

guidance process alternatives. To insure that processes^re 

designee! or selected on a systematic basis, attention must be 

given to a process model, such as the one depicted earlier in 

this manual. The model serves to emphasize the importance" of 

including several types of processes in a program. Basically, 

there are four process systems — Curriculum-Based Content and 

Strategies; Individual Development Responsibilities; On Calli^ 

Responsive Services; and System Support Services.. Page _70_ 

depicts examples of the various systems and page 2J_ provides 

descriptive phrases of the systems. 
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PRO^ESS^STEMS, FOR CAREER GUIDANCE GOALS 



'1 



djRRlCULUM BASED COWTENT STRAtEGIB^ 

Courses/mini courses 

- P..E.C.E. 

- D.P.E. 
^ - PLACE 

- tCDS 

Units " 

- team approaches , 



Special Gfoup Experiences 
- VEG , 



INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT RESPOWSIBrLl^r 

Advisory system 
Cooperative planning 
Data, bank/credentials 
Contract? 

Independent study/ projects. 

- work experience- 

- volunteer groups 

Exploratory 

- testing 

. - projects 
activities 

Teacher/student experiences 



ON CALL/RESPONSIVE SERVICES 

Career Guidance Center 
Peer Counseling/ support 
. Referral /cons uTtatlpn system 
Differentiated staff 
^ - on calV 

i - individual counseling 

- specialties 

Groups' 

- rap 

' special needs 
" information 



SYSTEM SUPPORT SERVICES 

Staff development 

- group-level /area 

- individual activities 

Needs Assessment 
Orientation 
Parent development 
Evaluation 

Community liijikage/relations 
Materials development 
Environment 
Placement Service . 
. - entry - ^ 

- summer 

- follow up 
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process: systems for. career." GUIDANCE' goals 

Curriculum Based ^Content R^Strategies 

^ n , . . . . ' 

^ needs of vouth/society 

- guidajice tinders ttndings and 

skills , ' 

- ' - instructional goals defined \^ 

- integrated intor'curriculum 

- systematic & cqniprehensive 

Individual- Development Responsibilities 

- total life career concerns 

- continuous involvement ^ 

- personalized methods* 

- accountability for each student ' 

- in-scho6.1/out-of-school events 

• On Call/Responsflive Services • 

- immediate availability 

- unplanned needs 

- variety of settings 

- differential staffing 

indi vidua)ized/group approached 

' System Support Services 
; ^ _ ^ 
basic system functions ^ • . 

- ' - in service training 

^ ' ^ materials/resource deveTppment 

- student personnel responsibiliti«, 

- lirikage/l^ason/consul tation 
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^ The qucaiHty ofrpi^ae88e8*uti'}ttedtin a quality capeer 
guidance prograjn should be $uch that a team af career guidance 
personnel Is required for implementation. A career guidanoe tern 
may consist of counselors, teachers, career development 
Sjpefcialists, administrators and others. It is reasonable to 
expect one person to effectively carry out several career 
g^Tdance acti\^ities". However, without the help of others, the 
effectiveness of^ single staff member in implementing a ' ' 
cemprehertsiye^ ^o^ram is limitedii Team members cai> assume ' 
varying degrees of responsibility for selected aspkts of the 
program and thus contribute greatly to program quantity and 
quality. ^ 

The remaining 'exercises and content are very important, y 
They are designed to help you- move -^rom tavareness to ^ 
implemeBtation. Activiti.es ape-pfesented according to the basic 
elements of the process model to insure that your implementation 
plans and strategies are inclusive. 
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Reaponsibi litiea 



A. Curriculum Based 
1. Strategy 

, - ^ ^ - 

The mdnbers of the cariper guldafnce team may work, with 

members of the» business cohmunHy In' their area to estayish 

community-wide exploratory work experience programs providing 

real-life, on-the-job work experiences fon all students 1 As 

outlined in the last, section of this manual K Individual 

/,' ■■ ' „ ■ ■ ■ ^ 
Development Responsibility), once these pirograms are established, 

each member of the career guidance team wfll be responsible ' 
for overseeing, the exploratory work experiences of a certain 
number o/^'1nd1v1dua1 students. ^ 

The work exploratory programs may take a variety* of forms 
which wiTl be determined'by Ca) .the degree of stu^errt invo'tve- 
ment In the work, (b) the 'form of student remunerat'lon for the 
Work, and (c) the time and length of student- pafticipa'tlon 
In the work; * , 

• (a) Degree of student involvement - different^pes includje 

. (1^ visitation - students^l^l low closely and' oBserve . 
the ^job functions of workers in cfertalr/jots but do 
not themselves take an active part in>5rfonn1ng ,J 
those functions. ' ^ if 

. ' (2) activ&ybarticipatlon - students .are assigned -^certaln 
,^ actualijob duties and are^ responsible for carrying 
them, out -under profer supervision- and with v 
appropriate instruction. . . . 



(b) Student 'remuneration - di f ferent types i ncl ude : 

(1) volunteer - students a'remot paid for their w6rk. 

(2) Mid - students receive soine sort of waje for y 
1 ffhetr viorjk. * ' \ ' . / 

(3^«oursecred1t - students receive, a certain araoUril^f 
course trfidlt for their explor«a to ry work experiences 
combined with fulfillment of some academic require- 
ment such as "a five-page paper .Ascribing 'each woVk 
expertence (this can ben combined with either the 
volunteer or the paid optlSns, "amd the.empToy^rs , 
^_^n be provided Wiih. copies ,bf sections or tfie 
entire student evaluation). , • ■'' s 

Xc) Time and length of studfent •part;tct0at1on - different 
types Include: '. / , \ - ^ ' 

* ' (1) during school/ -^ one or two hours a week; drie day 
per week for' one quarter, , etc. 

(2) after school - an hour or -more'* a certalh number . of • 
times, a week for a sp^cfFled number of weeks. ' 

\ [2Y- ^r\ weekends - every Saturday morning for a month. 

W during vacations - during .Christmas holijidy rush at 

locebi department stores, for entire summer on 
j ' temporary, full-time basis/or by spefcial aSstgnf- ./ 

Based on the \arge number of pos.s^le comb infat ions of the 
above factors, eaclr school system carf jiesigrPVp^s of ^ ^ 

exploratory work "^experience programs best suited tjcits*" \\ 

' ^ ' . (,''/■ . / 

particular set bf conditions and needs.. ♦ 

Following a list of suggested steps'^ to be taken' in 

. ' . ' ^ ^ ' ^ ) ^ ' ^ • 

^Stablishing community-wide rexploratory Work expj^eri^ce progranfe: 

a. Prepare a .rationa^jej for presentation\o loc^l business, 
piople in en^sting their support far>such programs. One way / 
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of doing t^is is to tiold a meetingf^f all members of the career 
•guidance team in order- to "decide ji^ob and-^dtyquss the points 
to be em^wized' in talks vrtt^ employers and in talks with 
students, and with parents. In the meeting, give members of ' 
the tdam^the chance to role-pliiy .what they thtnk such talks might 
be like and llfha.t^uestions1tnd objections^ight be mentioned. • 
V b. Decide upon a list of busiqesses" to be contacted»as/ ^ 
possible participants in the \expl oratory work experience p^ram 
Again J th.1s should be done by the-^ career guidance team as a 
whole.. Be spec^ific fp your list and^ include a variety^ of 
diljfer^t types of organizations- and employers. ^ 

c./ Establish procedures tc be followed iri contacting 




the businesses: ' ' 

• 1) V\Ske an initial phone call 'to the P^rsonnqU^ 
Office of each organization in order to" 
determine tffe Appropriate individual to contact^ 
- ^ ' / ■ ■ V'. , ^ 

2) Ma|<e^ phone, call to the appropriately . 
/\ designated Contact .f person" in order to set 
^ ^ / up a" meeting M^the contact person's con- 
venience to cllscuss the exploratory work ' \ 
'e;^rience- pro-am. ^ 

^ 3}f Inquire about the types of learning 

experiences availabl^.> Develop a liearning ^ . 
task description^ form to help employees 
analyze the learning possibilities in their^X 
organization, r / ^ • - \ 

4) Write a follow-up letter of thanks to the^ 
<^ contact person after ^our meeting. Include 

in the letter your understanding of thq tnatte'r* 
decided ip the meeting and the next steps to be 
taken, and ask for the contact person's written 
'verification; 

. ' » , V^. ♦ 

^ . , . ■' . 



d. Design a record-keeping System for keeping, track. \ 
of the respoD^of each business contacted and "the - 

t - ^ 

schedule of follow-up steps to bfe taken. Alternative - 
record-keeping systems mlght^4i«cl ude the ,fo 11 owing : ^ 

1) A card file with a" separate re'cord- 
- ' card for each- Individual business. 

2) A master Ipdger sheet wtth one ll/r>, 

• for each''bus1ness and chet;k-of f toVOnns C 
across the top for the various st£ps-^to 
• • . be takfen^ , • « ■ 

' ^ ^ ^ . 

e. Design a Job e'xploratory exp^r^nce c>»eck^^fslM :o be 
used' by. students in evaluating their ix^Wrattry. work 
experiences. Other r€;source,^^?ials desigjied toTprepar* 
students for-'evakiating their on-th»r Job experiences might- 
also -be dlscuss^dv The Job exploratory experience chedcl 1st 
may^ be designed either by the.j^ai^er guidancre teai^trtone 

or may be ifitegrated |nto the *:egular class cur«iculum ^% an 
activity .ipvolWng student ■opinion. (p^viding the'teacher ) 
with an already-developed checl^list'tp use as a guide). ' ^ 
'Ustng the input from alt of the "different classes' checks- , 
lists, a mast'er'checljiHj can be. designed. Following lare / 

-J' . " ■ ■ V • ,'; ' ■ ■ , ^ ^ . - V 

sample questions for inclusion in a jpb exploratory 
-experience checklist: ' ' 

N 1) What will my hours be like on this job? 



2) Dbes tbis Job require any ^special 
schooling? ^ 

3.) Does this job require any special 
•on-the-job training* that I can't get 
in school? ' 



1 jQ 



In this job, win I be working primarffy ^. 
^ith people, with data, pr. with .th^gs^^ 

. ' v 5) Whaf are^fie. opportunities for ajdvarice- 

meat in this Job? . 

. f,.^ Design i plao for integrating into regular class tfme 

both preparation time and \ime for follow-up discussions of the 

exploratory work experience program.. Suggest^ plans include: 

1) Preparation - schedule cTanJs tijrte for each 
student to share preliminary research which 
the individual has completed on the PM^i* 
pular business in. which she/he will bT' • > 
working or the specific job Which will be 
perfocmed,. 

zy F bTIow-up - schedule class time for each 
stjjdent to share actual experiences and ^ 
feeWngs about the work and the workers. 



Proceaaing^ 
the 
Experieno(f^ 




2. Skin Objective 

The participants will outline a rationale* 
for enlisting -the support of focal business for 
expl oratory. wrk experience programs. The rationale 
will Include at least two values of such programs 
fof students and at least two values for participating 
employers. The workshop coordinator will certify that, 
the statement of rationale meets the above criteria." 



Skin Building Act1v1t1e^> 

The workshop coordinator will now guide you in some 
activitieiS designed to help you meet the requirements of the 
above skill objective. 



Activity 12 

A. Brainstorming Session . . 

B. Role Playing Session 

You will now be given 30 minutes writing tine foV meeting 
the requireiments of the skill objective. The procedure for 
certifying that you have met the re()uirements of the skill 
objective will be as follows: 

C. Rationale Development ^ 

After writing for 30 minutes, you will exchange 
papers at random and will spenci 15 minutes reading the paper 
you receive and writing ygur evaluation of the rationale 
presented in it. Make sure that the rationale does liit at | 
least two values of exploratory work experience programs for \ 
students and at least two values for employers. At the end of 
15 minutes, discuss your evaluation with the person whose pap^r ^ 
you read.^ -Presumably you will all have written good rationalef^. 
sjfhce you will have kept and been able to refer tp the lists 
you made and notes you took during the skill-building activities. 



Rafionqle for 
Exploratory 
Programs 
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If any of you feel that Ihe paper you read represents a 
particularly conylnclpg rationale or contjilns points the group 
had not considered before-, reajlySelected parts of It to the 
entire group. After all disctisslon has been completed, give 
your papers and their corresponding, evaluations to the workshop 
coordinator to read. The coordinator will then sign or Initial 
each paper as "official" certification that you have successfully 
fulfilled the requirements of the skill objective. The 
materials will then be returned to you for use in your real-life 
community setting. - 
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Activity 1?? ■ 

■ • ■ ■ - \ 

.Divide the group into tv/o teams,, assigning one group to list 
all the reasons they can- for the establishment of exploratory work 
experience programs , and assigning the other group to list. all the' 
reasons they can' against the establishment of such programs. Givq 
the tv;o teams 15 minutes for these brainstorming sessions, and 
tell each parti ctpant to write down all of the reasons her/his team 
notes, because the two teams will eventually^be exchanging lists. 
If the teams need help in getting stcirted, one reason for the program 
wijuld be to give students first-hand experience of what to expect in 
the V7Qrld of work, and one reason against vvould be that their presence 
might prove distrSicting to some workers. 

a) Brainstorming Session 

A^ter the 15 nfnutes arc up, have the two teams exchange lists and 
then spend 15 minutes brainstorming a rebuttal to each of the reasons 
giyen by the other team, '^n the same sheet of paper have each team 
writf^ their rp^uttal next to the corresponding reason. 

At the end of this second 15^minute period,^ have the participants 
return the original lists (which now contain the reb^uttals as well) to 
their owners; and then spend between 30 minutes an hour discussing as 
a group all of the reasons and rebuttals. The participants should add to 
their lists any additional reasons and rebuttals which ^ome up during this 
discussion. The thrust of this discussion should be .that the group as a whol 
will agree on (1) a number of reasons they consider to be persuasive and 
compelling for the program, and (2) a djroct and compelling rebuttal to each 
of the reasons they think might t^e raised against the program. Remind the 



participants that these lists will be helpful to them in meeting the 
reqiiireiner>ts of the skill objective for this strategy. 

b) Role-Playing Session ' * - / . 

Now that the participants have had a chance to think of >nd discuss 
reasorts both .pro and con, role-play simulated experiences of what 
discussions with employers miqht be like. Ask for a volunteer to piay 
the role of rationale-presenter and a volunteer to play the rold^of employer 
(or assign people if necessary). Give then a maximum of 10 minates foK 
their discussion. After that, have them switch roles if they like, or ask, 
for another pair of volunteers. After a couple of exemplary role-plays 
have been completed, tho group may pair off and play parts of presenter- 
em fil oyer. ^ , ^ : . 

Hopefully, the participants will be al)le to think of many values to 
students and omployors in the exploratory work experiefice prograt^. Ask 
thqm *to discuss these values as a group. Tho followincf 1 ists. contain some 
suggestions in case they need help in 'getting started: 

Values to Students ' ^ • ^ 

t 

1) The program will give thcm-Yirst-hand experience of the 

, world of work and what to realistically expect on a job. 

2) The program will help them in making wise career decisions 
by evaluating their interests and abilities in relation 

to various jobs. 

3) The programs/ill inject variet^y and a sense of "the real ^ 
world" into tho school curriculum, providing a break from 

^ routine which will .be stimulating and increase, their 

motivation. ^. 



1) The program will contribute to a favorable public image \ 
/or the employer by shov/ing her/his will ingness to cooperat^e 
with the school system in providing exploratoY'y job 

V* opportunities for students. 

2) The program will be useful to employers in screening for 
and evaluating the abilities and potentials of possible 
future employees. 

3) The students' written evaluations of their work experience 
will be useful to e(:iployers as an additional source of input ^ 
to employers' ongoing management evaluations of their companies. 

4) 4) The students wilVwork hard, and their ontliusiasm and fresh 
outlooj^.s will have a positive and motivating influence on 
tho mother Employees. ' ^ » 

In addition, all ^of the* stiitlent-rel ated values will ultimately impact 
' favorat^Ty on employers , perhaps not' now, but when the students enter t^e 
job. m.§^rket in the futurd"'' as regular employees. \Por example, students who * 
Mve had'the oi^ipoVtunity to find out "what tt's really like" on a job will 
jjce -better, rj^re desirahle employees because they will begin their^^mploy- 
[f 3/|i^t:IVc^>:rM understanding of job export ns and responsibilities, 

asized to employers tliat there are many possible 



mall om W'^^W^S^^/^"^ ^"P^'- 'Experience program, and that the career 
guidanc^^^mi- ih^^^^f^to v/orkino with each employer on designing the 
variation or variatiortStA/hich are mopt con^vcnient for the employer's i 
particular Bu^ines^s and which are. tailored to tliat particular business's needs, 
c) Ra'ti^'bnalQ Dcvolopment 
> Having gone through M)th a) the brainstoming-v/riting-discussion session, 
andt)) the role-playing, sessionf th^ participants sliould now be adequately^ ' 
prepared to ful^fill tfie requijjements ot the skil 1 objective by writing a 
rationale to present to employers in support of the exploratory work experience 
program. 





3* Application Objective 

The participant will list the exploratory 
woric experience pifHjgram which she/he feels will 
work best /in her/his setting and w.ill outline 
the steps to be taken in implementing that 
particul%ar. program* 

Included in the outline'will be all of the items listed j 
on the attached Application/t)bjective Checklist for Curriculum 
Based Strategy * The workSyhop/coordina tor will certify that the 
participant's outline rtie^fts Standards related to each of those 
items^ in accordance wi/h t\\e procedures under' tfie following 
activity; 



Acti vity 13 

— ^ ^ ■ . » , 

Application Activity for 
Curriculum Based Strategy 

YoU'Will be allotted 45 minutes* writing ti|ne for fu"" ' 
filling the requirements of the application objective as 
described above* 'Use the attached Application Objective 
Checklist for Curriculum Based Strategy as a guide. 

At the end of the 45 minutes^ you will exchange papers at 
random and will /use the Ctiecklist to make sure that the paper 
of the person With whom you exchanged does fulfill, the require- 
ments of the application objective. After you have completed 
your checking J discuss with that pei^son any of the items on the 
Checklist whiqh you feel have not been adequately addressed. As 
much additional time as necessary will be allotted for the sub- 



Product: 
, Es^plcratory 
Program 

Imp lementation 
Plan 
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sequent revision and checking of those items. This procedure 
should ensure^ We successful completion of all of the items 
by all. of the participants. 

After you and the person with whom you esxchanged papers 
agree that both of you have successfully completed all of the 
items on the Checklist , give both papers and thefir corresponding 
Checklists to the workshop coordiniator, who will check each 
paper against its corresponding Checklist and will then sign 
or initial each. paper as "official" certification that each of 
you has met the standards set for successfully fM,lfilling the 
reqiiirements jof the application objective. 
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Activfty 13 

You should mediate in and attempt to resolve any disputes that 
arise between members of an oxchanqo pair over the satisfactoriness ^ 
of theTr" response to any of the items. You will also be responsible 
for checking the extra paper if there are an odd nunber of people in . 
the group', for responding to participants' qu<?stions about any aspect 
of the application objective or the procedur be followed in 
K>. it, and for v/orkinn v/ith the participants on improving any 
responses which you find inadequate during your final evaluation. 

•i ■ 




\ APPLICATION OBJECTIVE CHECKLIST FOR GURRICULUM BASED' STRATEGY 

^1 ' » , ' . • ' 

Part1g1pant has cited the specific variation of exploratory/ , 

' ' C work experience progfam which will work best in her/hi § 

particular commualty.^ ' 

\ ^2, Participant has Included all o^f: the .following In her/hls'out- 
^ line of the steps to be taken in Implementing that parti cuTir 
program: * . ' ' , 

_.a. A plan for preparatton of the rationale to be presented 

to local business people 1n enlisting support for the 
program. ♦ 

b. A list of the bus1nesse\ she/he Intends to cont^t. i 



c; The procedures to be followed In contacting each of 

those businesses, 

d. Th^ record- keep l pq system to be usecj'ln keeping ^rack of 

J the response or eacft of the businesses artB the schedule 
/• of follow-up steps ttf be'taken with each, business, 

J e. A Ifst of at least four questions for recommended ^Hiclusion 

in a job explbratory exberience checklist to be used by 
students In evaluating Jtheir exploratory work experiences. 

\ f, A'HSian for Integrating into regular 9|9ss timg both 

' preparation for and fotldw-up evaluation of the exploratory 



work experience program.. 



Participant's Name: 
CheckediBy: 



Workshop Coordinator: 



Date: . . ^ ■ r\_ 



^^^^ 
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^ v^.; Other Stt^eg/es > ^ ' ' . . V 

* In addition to the establishmerft .of coraBluhity-wide 

m ' ' ' 

exploratory wonk experiehce programs for all students, mini- 

courses onVvarious aspects^cf vboth ^brk,and leisure can easily 

. be integrated into the regular ciasSwm cjurTiculum. Many of 

the workshop actjvities' used in this manual may be adopted wi^h- 

ou,t change, . or adapted as necessary, for use with studeqts. 

Fdn.owi'ng are lists of additional wbrk^' and leisure-related ^ 

activities suggested •for lise with. .students; many of these ) 

activities involve -jw^ects which can be included in the mrk 

• and leisure resource centei; discussed^n strategy section B 
(System Support/^ervices): 

^ ' Activity 14 

Work- and LeUlire-Related* Activities'^ ' 

1) Have^'^tudents interview their parcfnts or other adults ^ 
about their jobs^^'pe, Ire^prd or take notes on the interviews, 
and then .report iro the clasps on sj^ch things as what the people • 
like and. dislike about their jobs. 

^ ^|/Have students ST«r]fd one day (preferably loncffer) 

actuary on the job with^tkifir parent (s) or other adults and 
thenyret)ort to tfie class on their'experiences. 

• 3) ^btuderits interestiad in photography oV film-making could 
take pictures or make ^ film of their parents or other adults 
at work (or draw, sketch; or paint a picture). They could then 
present their proje(*t to the class and discQss v/hy they chose • 
to photograph, film, or draw those particular activities or 
Aspects of .the job or work environment. ^ 

S ■ . . . ' : 

T 4) Wave students interview an adult they don't know (e.g.', 
classmate 'f" parent); passible variations* include: (a) someone 
in a job they think^they'd like, (b^^someone in a job they 



think they ^ouldn^t -like, (c) someone in a job J:hey think they 



,) 
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V . ■ 

:'a job itHey don't knoW^#y- 



lUjolf a lot about, (d) Weone ^ 

thing about, find out not only what the Jobs entail and What 
the >eople like aqd'dl si Ijce about them^jbut also- the people's 
« "(Educational backgiro6nd&^<^the1 r job^l^tloijs Ifl. high' school 



and. any chahges'^slnc^^x^hen, their Jabi Wfctio ry siHfice learvlrig • 
.; school,. and their Oeaff^lVig expeplenSe tWprMoiis jobs that 
' may, have helped them in their present-one. • 



'V - 



. 5) From a master list of stu<jents* 'paisiBnts, have •* 
students ■groiip t*iem Into categprles of related ocWatlon's 
freUted-by whatever aspects the 'student? choose) , and T:hep 
' have student panels dIscuSs the panent-lntervlew results^ fbr each 
category, analy2lng^Tnn11ar1ties/d1s^1m11ar1t1es in. pa rents', 
.perceptions 6f their jobs. 

6) Have panel or Individual presentations by^ecerit 
graduates of the-^choot. These might focus on work experiences 
5lnce leaving high school.. ^ o 

7) Make a tiecTc-of cards .with one card for each parent . 
represented In the class, UaV students pick a card at random,* 
spend a day on the job with the parent whose card they picked 
(including housewives) and thdn, report to the class on their 
9^per1en6es. ^ i . 

8) Have th^ entire class visit various work settings 
(prft^era^,blyjn Small groups so tfc«^ vfsits do not disrupt the ' ■ 
work setting-, but have all vlsif.the same place), and^hen ha^^ 
the entire class discusFThe visit — what they liked/dVslikM 
I'ea^rned, would /like to fin^> out more about, gtc. ' ' / 



0. 
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9) Present discussion panel? comporfed </f tfeoplis from Intei 
dependent fields, e.g., medicine', (Include n6rs3^, doctors; 
physical.- therapist*, dieticians and' mitri ti^sts, "patienf 
representative^!;, ptherihealth parra- and pr6fessionall*such *s 
nurse practitioners, midwfves, physicians'" assistants, an? 
iwspital auxiliary and volunteBr^staff ). Ask-these people to 
discuss the '.interrelationships Jof thfeir various roT^s. Jf . | 
possfble, have students orgiinize the panel, decide upoft and > 
research the types of phjfessions to be represented, ahd contact 
.1ihe prospective parti cipafnt^.. • ' > f 



1 - ^ - ■ ^ 



ip) From a student-generated! list oT^activfties. (sports, . 
hobbies; et^,)',')iave eacL student draw one from a rtat for a 
deck of cards ofjrthe different activities), research it, ahd 
report to Jhe/dlas? on it. Include In the report things Tike th^ 
time i n vol N^^ . cost ('Iset-up" coists, eqaipment, and ' - 
..continuing c*t^, Hie Tcharac^eri sties of the activities (e.g., 

^competitive oV* not, creative, Self-expressive, team ?vent or 
individual activity); the abilities required; the benefits tp 
be gained (e.g., physical health from sports. Increased ' ■ 

• vocabulary from, crossword .i)uzzles); and the grules . if any. 

J ■ 
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' ■ ' , ' Acti'vi ty'-l-» ^ : ' "^ • 

• - ■ - - , ^ • ' • . > . ^ 

Mini Coufse, CucrfculuRi Da^tf Strategy ' " *' 

■■4 " " ■ ■ " \ ■ < ^' ' 

•The' travning manuaVic6ntai>is many ideas'of activities wjiich 
. could be. usecTwith. students ir> the classroow^to increase their- ' 
under^tanfting^pf. wpVk flfnd leisure'* and" the interaction of work > 
and leisure; -Allow the participants tine to read through th^se 
and tfl^f^isc^ss any concerns or questions they may h(ave. Discuss 
and composite list. ■ 

4 
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. The*m«)tbers of tlife career guidance team may deyeloR within 
the school a ^Jfofk and leisure resource center which contains 
a vaHety of (a ^ work-related matjerlals, (b) leisure- 

reflated reSbutee maierla'ls^ (c) re$«ar^g^ater1a1s related 
to the Interactron' of work and leisure/^ v 

a. Specific work'"related resource materials located In 

. ■ ^ . /,/ ■■ , ■ ' ■' ■ 

the center could Include^at least -the following: 

" 1) The following Job classification and description 
references/ - 

a) The most recent edition of the Occupational 
Outl ooic Handbook (U , S . Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics), 

.' ' ' ' ' , ^ • . . ■ - \ , ■ ^ . ' " ^ 

b) the most recent edition of the Dictionary 
of Occupattonal Titles (U,S, Department of 
of Labor), Volume l/ T)iKjhi1tioii of T^ 
Volume II, Ofccupational irvagsification ;"and 
the Supplement / . ^ 

2) A minl-lArary of pther books, magazines, and other 
types of publications and materials on the subject 
of work. . These could Inplude purely academic works 
such as some of the references^ ^Iven at the end of 
this module, as well as the following: 

a) The btwk Working by Studs Terkel . 

0- b) Th^^^^ Outlook Quarterly," which 

/ is Issued to supplement the Occupational 
. Outlook Handbook with articles on current 

developments In the occupational outlook field/' 

c) The "Monthly labor Review, 3^ which is pub-* 
lished by the U.S. Department of Labor and 
contains. both statistical reports and special 
reports by experts on the changing social, 
economic^ and employment scenes. 
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^) "Looking Ahead ;to a Career a series 
of tZ slides ^compiled by the Department of 
Labor and showing today^s Q|cupat1ona1 
(Sjinpotltloh and changes oxp^ 
years ahead. Included In the slides are 
charts on (1) current employment by 
Qccupatlona and Industry, (2) the effect of 
technology on Jobs, (3) fields which look 
particularly promising for the future, and 
(4) changing educational and training re^ 
/ requirements for various. jobs. These slides, 
are available foir a siwll fee from the - 
Bureau of labor Statistics reglonaV offices. 

e) Other Statlstfcal reports, surveys, and 
publications of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
such as area wage ^urvey^ and analyses #f ' 
selected labor force characteristics. 
Information about the Various publications 

can be obtained by writing to the Bureau of 
L^ibOr Statlstfqs, U*S. Department of Labors 
I Washington, D. C. 20212 and asking to have 
one's frame placed on their mailing list for 
: annouricements of new publ 1 cati ons . 

f) U.S. Office of Education publications' such 
as . the "D1 rectory of Post Secondary School s 
with Occupational Programs, 1971, Public 
Ind Private," which contains an occupational 
program Index and lists those scnpols offering 
each. type of specific occupational training. " 

g) Any publications of the state employment 
service, trade unions, professional societies, 
and employers' associations which the career 
guidance team decides v/ould be useful student 
references. , 

3)' A directory of local businesses tha,t havfe agreed 
to provide any type of exploratory work experience 
for students. This can be arranged alphabetically, 
by type of business, 6r cross-indexed to Include 
both arrangements. Included for each business * 
should be a description of the specific types of 
work experience available to students. 




4) A directory listing local women and men with 

♦ non-traditional careers (e.g. /.female engineers, 
male nuwety school teachers) who ar^ w1.}T1ng to 
be contacted for d1§cussf6ns with students. This 
directory can be compiled as a Joint student-career 

.-guidance team project: students, can volunteer or be 
assigned to contact the locaT Chamber of Commerce, 
local bus,iness women's associations,. the Personnel 
Offices of various businesses, and any other 

- appropriate organizations in order to locate as many 
women and men as possible in non- traditional careers, 

• Students' parent* or any other familiar adults in 
non-triditional careers should 'certainly be.contacted 
as well. This directory can y^Kve as a source for 
people to contact on a variety of different panel 
discussion topics (e,g,, the changing roles of women 
and men) as well as for discussions with, individual 
students, \ 

> > 

5) A repository of student-written reports and other 
' types of student projects related to the world of 

work. Included here could be any or all of the 
following (see strategy section A, Curriculum Based, 
for a more detailed description of each of these): 

a) Copies of the job exploratory experience 
checklists which students complete during 
their exploratory work experiences. 

b) Copies of students* (1) preliminary research 
and (2) fol>6w-up evaluations of their 

, exploratory work experiences. 

• c) A, tape^ibrary of recorded. Interviews which 
situdents have held with parents or other 
. adults 'about their jobs. 

d) A film library of photographs, slides, or 
films which students have made of various 
occupations. 

e) Any other stOdent projects about jobs, 
■ such as paintings, poems, or whatever. 
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b. The specific leisure-related resource materials located 
fn the center could Include at least the following: 

1) Rejcreatlonal activity classification and description 
references such as the Guide to Avocatlonal Activit ies 

(revised 1972), Robert M. Overs, Ph. D., editor, 

published by the Curative Workshop of Milwaukee and 
Unlvegrslty of Wisconsin-Milwaukee Rehabilitation 
Counselor Education Program. 

2) A mini-library of other books, magazines, and other 
types of publications arid materials on the subject 
of leisure. These could Include academic and 
philosophical works such as some of those used as 
referents for this module, as well as magazines 
such asM ports Illustrated and Wlous crafts- or 
hobby-r4rated i;)ubll cations. - 

3) A catalog of recreational and 'leisure-related 
organizations In the area (e.g., UW-YMCA's, city or 
other recreation departments, parks, health spas, 

' etc.). This can be compiled as a Joint student- 
career guidance team prtfject, with students volun- 
' . teering or assigned to find out about. specific 

organizations, for feach organization, the catalog 
should describe (a) the available facilities ' 
(e.g., gymnasium, swimming pool, sauna, tennis 
courts, handball/paddleball courts, jogging, track, 
trampolines, etc.) and (b) the types of programs 
offered at each (e.g., specific classes such as 
exercise or dance, as well as open recreation hours 
for public use of the swimming pool arid gymnasium). 
The completed catalog might be printed for distri- 
bution beyond the work and leisure resource center ^ 
(e.g.. Individual students or teachers mIgKt want 
to have 'copies of their: own). In addition to the 
catalog Itself, a city map may be posted in the work 
and leisure resource center, with the location of 
each of the recreational organizations or facilities 
marked, and numbered or coded -in such a way that they 
can be identified by their correspondence to an 
accompanying key. 

4) A catalog of volunteer opportunities available to 
students in the areaje.g., participating in 
volunteer projects in' hospitals and various types of 
service organlzatfbns, working with older or younger 
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people, tutoring feT low students or others, 
providing peer cdunseling, etc.). Agaifi, the 
catalog of volunteer opportunities might be c^plled 
as a Joint project involving both students and V 
members of the career guidance team, with difftreiit' 
people^ "researching" different volunteer - 
opportunities. , ^ ■ , 

Completely new volunteer opportunities may even be 
created as a result of this effort. For example, ^ 
a group of ^student may decide that they would like to 
start a "d1al-a-friend" service at the school, 
through which students can volunteer to spend sofhe of 
~ their leisure time with other students who are' 
looking for someone with whom to talk. v . 

. 5) A larae bulletin board on which students, teachers 
and all school personnel can post notices pertainfng 
to leTTure activities. The different types of 
notices might Include the following: . 

a) People Interested In organizing group sporting. - 
events, hobbv clubs, interest groups (e.g., 

a book group), outings, etc. 

b) , People Interested In teaching or leading a 

group activity, (e.g., a student who has 
learned how to belly dance might decide It 
would be fun to teach belly dancing to a 
group of her/his peers. 

c) People Interested In sharing skills through 
an "activity co-op" on an Individual tutoring 
basis (e.g., exchanging one guitar "lesson" 
for one bread-baking "lesson." 

6) A repository -of student reports and other projects 
related to recreational and leisure activities. 
Included hePe could4)e any or all of the following 
(see strategy A, Curriculum Based, for a more 
detailed description of each of these): 

a) Student "research reports" on various types 
of leisure activities. 

b) Student "diaries'*' of their own. leisure acti/ltles 
^ ' and what they like about them. 
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c) A tape library containing recorded Inter- 
views In which students have dlscussjgd 
leisure activities with their parents or 
other adults. 

d) , A f 1 1ffl 1 1brary of student-py^oduced 
photographs, slides, or films of various 
types of leisure activities. 



e) Written reports, taped Interviews, films 

or any other project^ pertaHnlng exclusively • . 
• to the leisure activities of retired people. 

* ■ " ■ ' • . • 

f) Any^ other student projects ^related to 
recresatlonal or, leisure activities such as 
student, essays on preserving our natural 
recreational facilities, such as our state 
and national parks. 

c. In addition to^ separate resburces related to each of the 

W areas- of work anci leisure, J^ber^'lKuld be a third set of 

resource materials related ,to th^ InterwMon of work and leisure. 

For example, a team comprised o'fi'both students and career 

guidance personnel may develop a calDi^ of Jobs classified 

according to the-'imount and the distribution of, leisure tlmie 

typically associated with them (e.g., ^eac^rs usually have 

their summers off but devote considerable time ajt home during 

the school year to class preparation, whereas skilled laborers 

typically work alriiost year-round but may not work at home). 
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The value of such a work and leisure resource center ^ 
resides In ^ts centralizing a wide varletynpf different resources 
and types of Infonjiati on which will be useful to (a^^udents 
In planning for their own^ personal work and leisure environ- 
ments » and (b) members of the career gu149nce team In counseling 
and advising students on matters relating to work and leisure. 

The specific location of the work and leisure resource 
center will probably vary from one school to another »'depend1i 
on the specific facilities available at each school. There may 
be space for the center within the area allotted to the career 
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guidance personnef; or perhaps with the approval of the school 
llbrarlarv, an area of the school library could be set aside and 
designated as the work and leisure resource cpnter. In any 
case, the establishment of the center will probably have to be 
approved by the school administration. a 
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Following is a list of suggested steps to be taken in 
establishing a work and leisure resource center: 



V 
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a. Identify within your ^chool a possibles location for 
the work and leisure' resource center. It should be accesstbU 
to bfl/th students and staff. Wit it Should not disr&pt ariy other 
school activities. Think of alter'native locations as welK 

•b. Identify all the specific resources you would like to 



include in the center and a method fori^taining each of them.: 
(1) some may. already be on hand at ttie^chfoof, (2) some may be 
obtainable by writing to certain organizlftions or i.nd\yidua1s, 
and (3) some may need to be specially created for your particular 
school jnd -community setting (e.g., the catalog of volunteer 
oppMtuni ties available, tn the area). ' 

c. Identify the appropriate a*iini strati ve personnel 

• . . . " 

(printipal, school board, etc. ) you need to approach in order to 
obtain permission to establish the work.and leisure resource 
-center. Arrange a definite time to meet with them about the 
project. ' 

d. In addition to the approp ri a te , administrative personnel, 
identify and arrange to meet' with any support personnel whose - 
help you will need in establishing the cente^r, or who will be 
impacted by it in any way .(e.g., you should talk with the school 
librawfan if you would like to propose a, section of the library 
as a good location for the center). 

e. Prepare a wntte'n or oral presentation to be given to 
the administrative and support personnel whose permission or help 
you w1.ll need in establishing the work and leisure resource ^ 

94 . . 
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centers Decide v#h|thetr a written outline or an oral presentation 
Is itjore effective in your parti cul^ setting. Perhaps you 
win decide -that the. most .effective mHhod is to'(D submit a 
written outline which thoroughly Hocuments your plans for the * 
•center, ^and then (2) schedule i^^ low-up meeting to verbally 
discuss any points upon whjch further clarification Is^slred. 
Whichever meth«<^^yl«kjis«ff^ncTude in your presentation all of 

the following^ . ^ ' 

■ . ■ •- ' ' ' ^ 

. . ^■ 1) Your reasons fpr. wanting "to establish a work 
and leiBure resource center (e.g.., its^value 
' bot* to students and to otWer school personnel 

for reference and planning purposes). 

' ' 2) A suggested location for the center and at 
. le^st'one alternative location. 

3) A lisi^jof the various resource materials you" • 
plan to . include in the center: (a) work- 
related, (b| leifsure^relatedj and (c). those 

, which are related to the interaction of work 
. ( and leisure.. . . • 

' ^ • • • . ■ 

4) Your recommendation on (a) [hours during which 
the center would be vOpen,"aTid (b) procedures 
to be follpv/ed in accessing^Jand using the various 
resource materials whfch are available (e.g., 
decide whether or not materiajs can be checked 
out of the center). < . 

Included' here should be a;iy recommendations 
you have on whether and what types(s) of 
additional support personnel would be required 
for staffing 'he work and leisure resource 
center. Perhaps students themselves would staff 
, the center v/ith supervision by the career 
guidance tqam. 

Before proceeding to the skill objective and skill-building 
activities for this section, discuss any additional steps which 
you think are necessary in order 'tc establish a work ajid leisure 
resource center in your school. ' 



■ • ▼ • 

2. Skiff Obiaetiv? 



. The parUclpsnt WIJI pr^pftreSfor the^ m of 
sthe sclfpoi atWirtttirattdh Written pr sdral pl an 
deve1bp-(ng a work and ielisiure resource center IjHtffe 
school. The presentation win /ihcTud.e (a) at l^t 
^ one value of such a ttfttef, (to a suggested 1 oca tT^^ 

V . for the center, (c^ a tentative floor plan for the 
f center, and (d) a -ll^t of at least three wo/k and 

leisure related resburces for recpnfn6nded Inclusion 
. In, the center. The workshop cobrdtnatdr will certify 

that th^ proposed preserjitati on meiets theseTcrlterl a. 

••: ' Y ■ ■ 

. ■/ . I \ Activity 15 J 

- Ski 11 -Bull ding Activities; Work and Leisure Resource Centefr ^ 

♦ 1 »The workshop coordinator ilhll now gutde youf 1^7^6me 

V. adtlvltles des^/ned to help you meat the requlrelnents of the 
; /- above skill objective. The total time all otment^for these 
y activities Is one hour. After that, you will be allotted 30 
minutes for preparing a presentatiwi wfflch meets the criteria 
> , of the skill objectlvfer '^ C . 



Ar Discussion 



B.^ Brainstorming . . . - 

' , C. Rationale Developmiant 

. Dec1d6 whether a written or oral presentation would be 
"be most appi^prlate in^your particular setting."^ If you decide 
oo a wri tten 'presen ta t1 on , spend the allotted 3(3 minutes writi 
as complete and convihcinla preswitation as you can. If you 
decide on an oral prjeserrt4tion^ spend the allotted 30 minutes 
making an outline or writing whatever notes you feel would be 
.useful to you in preparing for such an oral presentation. 

At the end of 30 minutes, pair up at random with ariottier 
^|partic1pant. Jake turns either reading esusi) dther^'s written, 

ERIC ' , ^ : 



' or If sterling to ei^ch othor's oral presentdt'ton arid wrltltig 
-down your ev41uat1or> of It. ^Make sure that^our partner has 



r 
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Included all three points listed uMer Skill Oblectlvp*. After 
reading or Mstening to your, partner's pres^tatlon, pratend 



ark the sc^ 



that you. ar^ the scTiool a(ta1n1s.trato»^ahd ask as many questions 
ffs^you^cari thlj(k^ that .perta1,n to # establishment 6f the \«rk 
and leisure resourc6 center. Stork toother on Improvlfii ^ach 
other's .written or oral presentation, and spend up to 30 minutes 
. on this presentlng/evaluiatlng exercise. At the end of that tlnie, 

give your written/oral presentation outline and notes, along 
j/wlth^thelr corresponding evaluation by your partner,' to the 
workshop coordinator. The coordinator^ will then read and sign 
of Initial g^ch set Of mateyl«ls as "official" cer^flcatton 
that your presentation meefs the criteria set for the skill , 
oBgectlve. The materials will then be returned to you for (jse 
In youi: real-life presentation to^J.your s^ooT administration. 
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/ . / Activity 13 • 



'\Skm-Bui1dinq Activities ^ 



a*) Dlsqusslon * ^ 

^ The Systenf Support Services s trategy sectlorjrhas already ; 
presentfed the participants vWith^two values of a Wbrk anp^elsucp / 
resource center/ KajiTe- the- participants spend 15-30 minul 
discussing: <^ 4^ 

1) these and apy other v alues^ they can^th^nk ol^ 

2) ' possible locations^ for ^le^center^ and^ • ' \ 

3) all the different t^pes of reso urce ma t¥ri a l s to 
.be included in thd c?nter. ' . 

' • b) Brainstorming Session . , « , ^ 

^ Then have them spend 15-2*? minutes br ainstoi^tng tte^oss/ble 

objections and questions thajt their administrators miqht have 



cp^icerning the establishment of such centers, tell them to be as 
N ' s^ciflc as possible In thinking of things that their own respective 
school admin^tration jpight ask. Fot* each question or objection 
which is raised, have the group try to come up with a convincing 
or reasonable response. Follovnng are^suggested questions and re- 
sponses In case the qroujar needs help in getting started: ' , / 

1) Administration Queitloni "You know what our school . 
di^rict's buc^get is like. How could we possibly afford to add^ 
even one more suoport staff person to run this resource center of 
yours?" ' * ' ^ 

^ ^ Part i cipant Response : "Tho resource materials, in ^he center 

^ \ f ■ • * 

lend themselves well tb a self-service access system, and even to ^ 

self-servige check-oi^t i^ we decide that material s can be removed^ . 

from the center. Students could volunteer to snend their fr^e 



periods in the center to provide assistance and ansv/er questions; 



^ or mer|)er5 of the career guidance team could take turns filling 
^ that functipn." . . \ * • 



>2) ^dmijiistraj;ion Objection : "Vie' can't have people runnino ,^ 
in and oUt of this^esource center alKday long; the- whole thing, « I 



presentsj|.t(SJ ifucK of an administrative Jrobl^m.!' " ' ^ 

Participant. Respon'^e i^jjf^There''^ no reason v\fhy the ceriter 
has to be opei* all day long, TV sure we caf^ agree orii^ef'tain-s ^ 
times during the day, or even after school-, ,v/hen it vyouVd be ^ 



convenient for the center to be- open, Perhans we CDuld experiment ' 
with severa4. different times uftil v/e fin/d the times that are most 
convenient for students, staff ,> and administration/' . ' 

c) Rational^^evelopm^nt , ^ 

Having-^one through ac^tivities cT and b, the participants, should 
now be able to prepare a presentation which v/ill bo convincing to 
theinown part^(rular school administration. .'Have eaqh participant 
decide whether* a v/ritten presentation, an oral presentation, or both 
would be most convincing in herAis particular setting; and then ' 
give them 30 minutes to prepare ^uch a presentation. Remind thera tb 
include all three of the points listed under the^ skill objective above 



3. Application Objective . 

The participant will outline all of the steps 
necessary'tn order to establish'a work and leisure 
resource* center in her/h|s particular school . In- 
cluded in the outline wiTl be all of the items 

I v e Che ck' 
The 




lop coordinator win certify that the parti- 
cipant's outl lite meets the standards related to 
each of those titigms, in accbraance ^th th6*- pro- 
cedure described below. . ' 



- Activity 16 * 
Application Activity for System Support Services 

You will, be allotted 30 minutes' writing time for fulfilling 

the requirements of the application objective as cfescrlbed above/ 

■ \ ■ ... A- 

Use the attached Application Objective Checklist for System ( 

Support Services Strategy as a 9"^||p* 

At the end of the 30 minutes^ yoijj will exchange papers at 

random and will use the Checklist to make sufe that the paper 

* ■ • . • < ■ 

of the person with* whom you exchanged does fulfill the require- 
ments of the application objective. After you have completed 
your checking, discuss with that person any of the Items on 
the Checklist which you feel she/he has not adequately adbressed. 
As much additional time as necessary will be allotted for the 
subsequent revision and checking "of those particular Items. 
This procedure should ensure the successful completlpn of all 
of the Items^by all of the participants. 



Product: 
Work-Leieure 
ReQoupQe Ceniber 
Implementation 
Plan 
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After you and the person with whom you exchanged papers 
agree that both of you have successfully completed all of - 
the Items on the Checklist , give both papers and their correspond 
Ing Checklists to the workshop coordlnat^. She/he will do a 
final check of each paper against Its corresponding Checklist 
and will then sign or Initial each. paper as "official" certifi- 
cation that each of you has met the standards set for success- 
fully fulfilling the requirements of the application objective. 

• ■ * 
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' ' Activity 16 . 

> ' ' ' ' . '■<'> . - ' 

^pplication^tivity for S ys\em Sunport Services 

Mediate in and attempt to resolve Yny disputes that arise 
between members of an 'exchanqe pair over the satisfactoriness of 
their response to any of the items. You will also be responsible 
for checking the extra paper if there are any -uneveri number of 
people in the group; for responding to participants' questions about 
any aspect of the application objective or. t^e procedure to be 
allov/ed'in meeting it; and for v^/orking with the participants on 
improving any responses: v;hi ch you find inadequate during your ^/ 
check of the papers. ^ . ' 



) 
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APPLICATION OBJECTIVE CHECKLIST FOR SYSYPI SUPPORT SflRVICES STRATEGY 

Participant has included all of the <Followinq in ^er/his outline 
of the steps to^ be taken in establishing a v^/ork and leisure resource 
center in her/his particular school: 

1. The following details related to obtal^riing administration 

permi^sior^ to establish a work and leisure resource center: 

^ a. The name(s) of the specific a dn^nistrative person 

or paoplo witi? v/hom the partTci^pant must talk in 
/ order to obtain permission. , , - 

^ ^* The name(s ) of any support. personnel whose approval 

or cooperation is necessary for establishing the 
center (e.q.^ the school librcirian). 

• c. Specific times or dates when the participant should 

' talk wit^ the administrative and support personnel about 

the cienter (e.g., during the summer preceding the scKool 

y^ar in which you propose to establish the center), 

^ 2. *A list of all the work-related resource materials^ proposed for 

Inclusion in the center (participant should 11st at least three). 

^ 3. A l.istJ ^all the leisufe-related resource materials proposed for 

inclusion in the center (participant should list at least three). 

^ 4. The following details related to the development of those resource 

; materials that must be created for the participant's particular 
location (e.g.^ the catalog of volunteer opportunities in the area): 

a. A list of those resource materials (at least three; can 

include resources listed under items 2. and 3. above). 

b. A description of the steps or the process necessary, in 

order to create each of those resource -materials. 



Participant's Name: 
Checked By: 



Workshop Coordinator: 
-■' Date: 



ERIC. 
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C. On Call (Responsive Services 
1. Strategy \ 

The members of the career guldanci team may develbiT an 
In-hduse staff resource and referral system Which students can 
tap for assistance with specific work or lei sure- reUted 
concerns. The basis for the systen/wlll be a "peopfe resources" 
file which lists, for each staff member: (a) the specific areas 
In which she/he can provide work- riplated counseling on the basis 
of her/his own experience or credentials, and (b) the specific - 
leisure-related- activities In whl^h she/he has an Interest or 
experience. 

The value of this system Is that not only will students be 

> . * 

able to contact members of the career guidance team as needed 

for purposes of work or leisure-related counsel Ing;* but each 

studpnt will also be able to Identify and contact hose stafip 

members who have credentials, experience, or interests which 

are particularly relevant to the specific work or lelsure- 

^ ■ ) 
related concerns of the student. 



Staff 
Reaouraea 




Following Is' a Tfst of suiggested' steps to be t«ken in 
developing an in-hpuse staff resource and referral system for 
responding to students' work and leisure-related concerns: 
^ a^ Decide on the specific staff members who will be 1n- 
clufJed In the "people resources'* file. Wll-l the file contain . 
only counselors,.. or will all membeV's of the career guldancl' 
team, teachers, administrators, and other school , pehs^nnel be 
1nclu<led? J \ „ • ' • 

b. Declde^on the specific resource Inf ormation to be^- 
collected from each staff member who will be Included In the 
file. I nfonmation. should be obtained for each, of the following 
two categories: ' 

> 

• 1) Work-related - the specific areas In which each staff 
member can provide workj|||lated counsel ng and guidance 
on the basis of heriM^Pi experience or credentials^ 
Relevant experleiflP' credentials could Include such 
things as: (a) pIRflous jobs held, (b) friends or 
acquaintances tayvarlous occupations, (c) advanced • 
acaidemic training In such areas as vocational edu- 
cation, and (d) any dther type. of relevant training or 

< experience such as participation In surnner work at 
the local office of the U.S.- Employment Service.! 

2) Lei sure- related - the specific leisure-related act'lvl- 
• ties In which each staff member has an Interest" or 
experience. These should Include such things as: (a) 
hobbles, (b) craftsT"^) sports (both participant, 
sports and* spectator-sports), (d) civic groups, (e) 
volunteer activities, and (f) any other relevant . 
Interests, tr n i, or experience such as partici- 
pation in this workshop on work and leisure environ- 
ments. 
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. ■ • . \ l -.. ■■ 

°c. Decide on the tnanner In which the resource information 
win be collected from each of the staff members. Possible 
collection methods include: (1) personal interviews, or (2) 

mailed questionnai res. * ^^^■■'^■^ - , . 

■ • 

d. Once the method of information collection is determined, 
design any forms (interview outlines or questionnaires) that are 
necessary. The forms should allow extra space for the staff.* 
memhters to add any Information they consider relevant and ndt ^ 
covered In the Interview ot questionnaire. 

e. Design a schedule for obtaining the nqcessary resource 
Information from each staff xmember, e.g., (1) Intervtew all 



1} 



staff members during the first two weeks of the sdiool year, or 
(2) mall a questionnaire t^each staff member durlngKhe summer 
and f 61 Tow up In SeptembeV on any questlontialres not received 
by the^tlme school starts. 

f. ' Design a method for making the resource Information 
available to students . The design should Include provisions 
for both (1) storage, and (2) retrieval of the Information as 
outlined below: 

1) Storage: 

a) How the Information will be stordd on cards as In - 
a library, ox In folders In d file drawer. 

b) Where the Information will be stbred In the work 
and leisure r'esource center described In strategy 
section B (System Support Services), or In the 

* office of one of the career guidance team members. 
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, : 2) Retn^al: ^ ' 

^ a); How students tj^an obtain the Information - on a self- 
service baslsL or by submitting a request for Infor- 
mation to a member, of the career guidance team. 

• I b) When students can obtain .the Information - only 

during the hours when the work and leisure resource 
center Is open, or at any time during regular school 
hours and during certain weekend hours, . 

Before proceeding to the skill objective and ski 11 -bull ding 
activities fpr this section, discuss any addltlc^nal steps Which 
you think would be necessary In establishing an Inrhouse staff 
resource and referral system In your school,' 

2- SkllVObjectlve ^ 

The participant will design an IjJ^ouse staff resource 
and referral system for use In he^ls particular 
school. The design will Include C^) a description of 
the Information to be obtained from each staff member, 
I and (b) the method for maiking the Information available 
to the students. The workshop coordinator will certify 

* that the prcyposed design meets these criteria. 



1 
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' • * ^ * Adtivltv 17 r . 

\, Skm-BuUdlrtg AQt1v1t1es • ' ' 

The workshop coordinator will now guide you in some 
activities designed to, help you meet the retirements of the 
above skill ^ob;jective. ^- < 

a) Piscussion - Resource^ Center Materials 

b) Brainstonrfing - Center Operations 

c) Center Design - At the end of the 30 minutes' writing 
time,' you will exchangfe papers^ at random and will spend 15 
minutes reading the paper you receive and writing down your^ 
evaluation of the design presented in it. Make sure that thej 
design does include details for each of the two major poihts- 
listed in the skill objectiye. At the end of the 15 minutes, 
discuss with your partner your evaluations of ea^ other's 
papers.' Keep in mind that a staff resoi/rce and referral system 
which will work in your school may not work as. v/ell in another 
school, and that the system you design for usfe in your particu- 
lar School setting will not necessawly correspond in' al 1 
respects to the system your partner designs for use in her/his 
school. If either of you feels that'the other's system Resign 

/is incomplete in any way, work together on improving' it,. After 
your evaluations are completed and both of you are satisfied 

t 

. with the systems you have designed, give your papers and their 
corresponding ^valuations to the workshop coordinator for her/« 
him to read. She/he will then sign or initial each set of ' 



materials as "official" certification ^t your design meets th4, 

criteria set for the skill objective. The materials will then 

be ryume#to you for use In Implementing th'e ^stem In your 

real -life school setting. 

3. Application Objective • .v 

The participant will outl1ne«*1n writing the steps 
necessary for Implementing the In-house staff resource 
and referral -5^em In her/his particular school. 



r 
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Activity 17 

Skill-Gilding Activities 

a) Discussion - Resource Center Materials 



/ 

Have t+ie participanrts spend 10 rpinutes writing down all of .the 
specific things they *think they personally yfiave to' contrrbute to the 
^'people resources" file fc>r each of the two areas 'of work and le*fsure- 
related credentials^^ experience, on interests. ' ^ 

Tfii&n' have them spend lO.min. t-s writing down all of the different 
, categories and types ?f things ^hr • would rs 
a^out in th? informa on-colleci fun interviev/ or questionnaire. Tell 
them to make Two separate. category lists, one for worki^elated categories 
and one for leisure-related categories. S|jggestion5 for work-related 
.categories include: previous jobs held,^and specialized training in 
job cmnseling. Suggestions for lei sure delated categories include: / 
partftipant sports, spectator ^orts, hobbies, civic activities; and 
volunteer activities. ' 

After the participants have listed both 1) their 'personal^ 
resources , and 2) the ;c_ateq ories of resou rces they would ask otner 
' ^taff members about, have them pair up at random and take turns i\iter- 

viewing each other about th^^ respective work-and leisure-related * 
\ credentials, experience, and Interests. Eacl/should use her/his two 
category ^1 ists as a guide in asking questions when it is her/his turn 
to be the intervi6we^, and should vrite down her/his partner's respon$es\ 
When both interviews have been .<:omplpted , the partners should compare 
their "personal" resource lists against the categories the other person 
asked them about, to see if there are any categories which the other 
person left out. The partners should add any s'uch categories to their 



respectjye lists. Allow the parti cipants^^O- minutes for these 

interviews. / ^ / 

^ • J 

After all of the pairs have completed their interviews, ^ave 
each pair read to the t)roup all of the resource categories they finally 
V listed. The workshop coordinator or a ^volunteer should write down 

^ ■ j ■" ' - 

all of the categories on the blaclcBoard, and the participants should 
add to their ov/n lists any additional categories which come* up during 
this final discussion. Tell the participants to' keep these lists, 
since they will be usejful in meeting the^skill objective for this 
J section. ^ ' ^ ^ . 

b) Brainstorming - Center Operations 

This activity is actually organizational in nature. Divide 



^ participants into task forces. Each task force will be responsib 



ft 



for outlining specific operations for storage or retrieval func 
Some suggestions for both storajge-sand retrieval have already been 
presented\to them in the list<^f suggested steps^ for implementing 
th>s strategy. Also have the group discuss how the information should 
be indexed for retrieval (e.cf. , by person? by activity). One suggestion 
here would be to design as complete a feross-indexing system as possible: 
1) have an ir)/ex card for eaf:h person, listing all of her/his work- and 
leisure-relatdd "resources", and 2). have an index card for each ^o^>the 
separate categories included under the general headings of "wor^" ati^d 
"leisure" with each card containing the nami^s of all the people who have 
"resources" that fall into that category, 
c) Center Design 

Having gone through activities a) and b), each participant should 
nov; be adequately prepared to meet the requirements of the skill ; 



objective by writing out th_^ deslqn of an in-house staff resource 
and referral system for use i|^ her/his major points listed in the 
skill objective. Allot them 30"minutes for this. * - - / 





. Activity 18 ' * ; ; « 

Included in the outline vdll be all of the items listed 
00 the attached Application bbjective ChecMist for On Call 
Responsive Services Strategy . The workshop coordinator will 
certify that this^outline meets standards related to each of 
these parts, in accordance with the procedure d^cribed below: 

You will be allotted 45,mTnutes' writing time for fulfillin 
the reqi^rements of the application objective as described above 
Use thb attached Application Objective Checklist for On Call 
Resporfsive Services Strategy as a guide. 

At the fencj, of the 45 minutes, you will^ekchange papers at 
random, and will use. t1^ Checklist to make sure that the paper 
of the person with whom you exchanged does fulfill the require- 
ments of the application objective.. After you have completed 
your checking, discuss w|th that person any of the items on the 
Checklist which you feel she/he \fas not ^equately add^essed^. 
As much additional time as necessary will be '^allotted for the 
subsequent revision, and^'checking of those particular items. 
This procedure sh^ul^l ensure the successful completion of all 
of the itemsj.'liy aTl of the participants. 

After you and j;he person with whom you exchanged papers 
s^e agreed that both of you have successfully completed all of 
the it^iH^on the CheckTisty give both papers and their corrsr 
sponding Checklists to the workshop coordinator. She/he will 

f- - ' " * 
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do a' final check of each paper against Its corresponding " 
Cfjecklist and win then sign or Initial each paper as "official 
certification that each of you has met the standards set for 
successfuTTy completing the requirements of the applli^atldn 
'objective. 
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Ac tivity 18 • 

Application Activity for. On/rall Rpgpnns^u» S°rvirp^ . • 

Mediate in and attempt to resolve any disputes that arisfi between 
members of an exchange pair over the satisfactoriness of their response ' 
to any of the items. Vou will a1^ be responsible for checkinn the 
extra paper if there are an odd" number of people in the group; for . 
responding to participants' questions about'any aspect of the appWcation 
-objective or the procedure to be followed in meeting it; and for working 
with the participants on improving any responses which you find in- 
adequate during your final -cfieck" of the papers. • . *. 
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APPLICATION OBJECTIVE CHECKLIST 
m xM CALL RES^ONSIVI SERVlCEmmE&Y 



.0- 



^Participant has included all of the following. in her/hi? 
outline of the steps to be taken in impfementing an in-, 
house istaff ^©source and rfferral system in her/his 
particular school: . ' ^ 

J. A list of tlie specific staff members to be included in 
""the "people respurces" file. "7 

j^v A list of the specific types of resource information to 
be collected from each staff member who will be Included 
in the -file. The list will contain the follov/ing two ma^or 
Categories witft spectfic types of information listed for 
each: ^ ' 



jja. Work-related resourpe .information (list at 
f least two types). \. 

Leisure-reljated resource information (li^t at 
\i V least four types). 




_3. A description of the manner in which the resource 
information': will be collected frocn each staff member in- 
cluded in the file (e.g., questionnaire). 

J,. A description of any forms which must be designed for 
"use in collecting the resource information. 

_5. A schedule for obtaining the resource information from 
each included staff mefnber. 

_6. A description of the method to be used in making the 
information available to students .. Included in this 
description are all of the following items: 

^ ^ a. How the information vri 11 pe stored' (e.g. , on 

cards). » 



^b. Where the Information wll 1 be stored (e.g., in 

the v/ork and leisure resource center). ^ 

c. How students. can access the information (e.g., 

self-service). 

i * 

d. When students can access the information- j( e.g. , 

during hours when the work and leisure resource' 
center is open) . >; 
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Participant's name: 



Checked by; 
Workshop coordinator: 



Date: 



ERIC 
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D, IndlHjdual Development Responsibility 

■■■ .'M ■ ' . ,. . ■' 

* .1- Strategy • *^ 

.^ach member of the, career guidance team may designate the 

following responsibilities for a certain number of students: - 

"(a) to make sure the student has at least one exploratory work 

experience and one exploratory leisure experience durtng each ^ 

year of her/his *>1gh school career, and (b) to he\p the student 

. evaluate ^e effects of 'these Experiences on her/his personal 

work, and leisure plan? and obJect4ves. 

Tl^alm' of all strate^lft InqHided In the Individual 

developm$n|t responsibilities area Is to ensure that every 

student-has one member of the guidance team who assumes personal 

resbonslbillty for helping her/him engage In and ev^'luate 



gul^nce-r^ated experiences. The value of the particular 
strategy described above Is that It provides for both (a) the 
enstirl ig of Individual student participation In key gul^ncd- 
reTated experiences (specifically, exploratory-work and leisure 
experiences), and (b) the ensuring of student evaluation of ^ 
those exploratory work and leisure experiences In relation to 
the student's personal plans and goals^* , 

In Implementing this strategy, I It Is Important to provide 
the Individual student with a varletyoTsexperlences, or at 



PefBonaliz^ 
.AsBiatanae 



-iea3:t^on5T^vrde~r"s¥rferWlogTcar~ 

which" build upon rather than duplicate each other. The cumu- 
lative result of these experiences as the student progresses w 
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tijrough her/Ms htg^h school career shoul<( b6 growth and 
development, not simplyi repetition and redundancy of similar 
experiences , in different settings. ^ 

The guiding aim of th^v career guidance team members in 
helping students to evaluate their varjous exploratory, work and 
leisure experiences should be to assist the indi vidua Lstudent 
in relating each experience to her/his overall plans and goals, 
whether those plans and. goa\s change avelr the course of the N 
student's high school career of remain 'the same. Students 
should also be assisted in determining the illative roles played 
by each of their exploratory experieft^es (in^the shaping of 
those plans and goals. • ' 

\^*Essential prerdofcfs.ites forW establishment of thi§ ' 
Strategy in the school are the design and development of a 
monitoring ?y^tein.iwhich*^^i#t5. ;ensure tiT^^ th? strategy Is 'In fact 
Implemen^iBd. Three key w^ulrements of this monitoring system 
are U)^ff§ct1vene'ss, (b) efficiency, and (c) minimal.undesira- 
ble ST^e. effects. Each of these three requirements is discussed 
in more detail below: ^ \ - ' 

a. Effective— Atf effective monitoring system is one in 
which the job definitely gets done. In the case of the indi- 
;i(idual development strategy. desc^J bed above, an additional^ 
stipulation in judging the efflc?W of the- monitoring ^ 
system is tKat it get the job done to the sartisfajction of^both 
the students' and the staff. The monitoring system must provide 




for. every student In the school to be contacted by the menber 
;of the career guidance team to whom responslbiVity for that 
student's Individual development ^as been assigned. 




b. Ef f 1cf^nt~ -Reqa<d1 ess of how effective any particular 
system may be^il.t must not be overly taxing in terms of either 
the time or the money required of the staff, the students, or 
the system Itself. A monitoring systtm which effectively 
' reaches every student but requ^resUhat the care^ .guidance 
team members /levote the majority of their^time to it is obvi- 
. ously not the most efficient system. Thus a balance bet^ween 
y effectiveness and efficiency fnust be achieved in the design and 
development of'^e monitoring system which is to be used. 

' c. Unanticipated side effficts~ ~The| implementation nf any 
type-of -^stemiWqtren^l-y--produce5:'imaTrt1c1pate^^ 
which may be of a negative nature, a p\)sitive natur^, or both. 
Unfortunately, undesirable yide effects usually cannot be 
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anticipated In advance and cannot be measured until the monf- 
torlng system has been 1^ effect for a certain length of time. 
;^n the same -way; unanticipated side effects result from the 
Implementation of the monitoring system. In designing a monl- 
tori ng system, attempt to anticipate both types of side effects, 
since they may ^strongly Influence the way In which the system 
(s Initially received, a^ well as the final outcome of thel/'^ 
system In terms of Its overall effectiveness^ and efficiency. " 
Two potential undeSlrable- ^slde effects to avoid are: (1) Some 
vitally Important task may suffer from Inattention because of ■■ 
the attention devoted to the monitoring sj^stem. (2) Some people 
may be alienatedby this particular monitoring system. Con- - 
versely, as a desirable potential side effect of this particular 
system, certalnVfeople might become much more cooperative or ^ 
more l^^^iy Jlspos^ toward the school or' the m^bers of jhe 
career guidance teair^/ ) ' ■ ■ - ' 

"•The three key i*equ1rements of a monitoring system discussed 
above lead directly into the skill object ive^f or this section. 
2. ' Skill Objective ' ' 



The participant will design a monitoring system to 
ensure that each student is reiached by the individual 
development strategy. The design will Include evidence 
^that the system (a) will be effective (from both the 
Vtudents' and the staff's viewpQijits)^ (b) will be 
eTfictenrttn temrof'sy^^ staff, and student cost 
effort), and (c) will produce few undesirable side 
effects (for the- system, staff, and students). The 
workshop coorcfinator will certify that^the proposed ' 
design meets these criteria. 
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Activity 19 



- SkllNBundlnq Activity * • _ 

,a)' The three following vignettes describe tfte Individual 

^evelopifient monitoring systems developed at schools A, B, and C. 

Read each 0(J^^d then use the ^ble wblchjTo llows t o rata each 

jof the described monitoring nvstfini InH^^nrn of Its (a)\g/fec- 

tlvenesV, (b) efficiency^ a"^^) unanticipated side effects 

which It causes. 

. School A ; The members of the career ^guidance team sent 
all students notices telllnS^ them whp their Individual / 
deveJopment-"sup^1&(Jrs" were. The students were also told to 
contact their careqtr guidance tearrt supervisor and arrange to__ 
meet with her/him, fn person after they had anyltype of explora^ 
' tory work er leisure experience. 

, * The career guidance team printed special forms attractively 
designed and appealing to students. The students were given a 
large stack of these fdrms and told to put one In their ^ 
"supervisor's" box every week. Indicating whether or not they 
were engaged In an exploratory work or leisure experience, or" 
what If any plans they were making for sjuch experiences. The 
weekly forms would In theory, remind the students to actually 
plan for and engage In their exploratory experiences. 

As a result of this system, some students became particu- 
larly motivated, and began A^emlndlng their friends each week 
jibout the forms and urglngkhem to become actively Involved In 
the program- ^ 

School B : ^ The members of the career guidance team got 
together and decided that they each knew a few students well and 
that they each would Informally assume responsibility for* the 
students with whom they had good rapport. They decided that 

ee whole thing could J^e very castial and that there was no need 
reallPy formalize the>isystem. 
Every two vje|6ks each member of the career qui da nee _team 
uld;-Gontact aMubset of her/hts '""cbuns^^ members 
would each ha^e a little bookletXin whIdK they kept tradk of 
which students they had contacted!) and wn\^n. They would consult 
this booklet for determining, when they should next follow u|^ 
with each of their counsel ees. . \ 

Twe career guida'nce team members found that as a result of 
the Inalvloiial development strategy they/ became even closer to 
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the students because the system Involved then i:n discussing 
real -life experiences rather thin general, distant plans^ This 
Increased closeness also carried over Into areas other than 
iM)rk and lei sure- rala'ted concerns. _ ^ x 

. • . ' " ■ ■ ' ■ ^ -y^'" ■ ■ ' ' ' 

School C: The members of the ca'reev^guldance team obtained 
a roster of ail the students in the school and used this master 
list to divide the students alphabetically Into groups of equal 
size, one group for each team membeir. This assured-that^ each 
student would be "covered" by^he 1nd1v1dual_,development ' 
strategy. - / ^ 

Once a week, each member of the' career guidance team , 
contacted each of the students In her/his group to see If they 
had had any exploratory work or leisure experiences; and If so, 
to discuss them. This" contact was] routinely made on the same 
day each :j|(<eek during the student's) home room per1o(|. 

At, the end of av>month, several , of the home room teachers 
Indicated dlspleasuf^ because too much time was diverted from ^ 
regular home room activities for this Individual development 
contact. . "J . ^ ■ ' ^ 
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^ Activi.ty. 19 . 

IndiHdual^, Development Peyonsibil i ty Skil l O bjectives and Skin- 
Bui 1 ding l\c t iyity 

a) . Aljot the participants up to, 45 minutes for reading the 

three, vignettes and completing their ratinns for each of the three 

monitoring, systems. Lead the discussion which foil 6ws that activity. 

f^llowihg are suggested ratings for e^ach of the three systems: 

Sc hool A : ' . ^ . 

^ ' ' • ^ 

Effectiveness - Fair; probably a little too haphazard, since all 
contact responsibil ity is placed on the students, with no provision 
for follow-up bv the career guidance team members.' • 

Efficiency - Probably too costly, since a great deal of emphasisvi^ 
pTacedTon the "attractively desiqn^d" forms. \ 



Unantici p ated s ide effects - ^lixed; increased motivation v/as a positive 
side effect for some students but not for all. 

School fi : ^ 

• ■ ■ 

Effectiveness - Probably depends on the size of ^tho school. In a 
small school , an unstructured system such as this one would probably 
yyork well; but in a large school, there is a high-likelihood that some 
students v/ould be missed by this ^stem. x 

Efficiency - Probahly pretty good; doesn't seem to involve excessive 
time or money on the part of the staff, the students, of the system 
itself. , . . . 

Unanticipated side effects - Good; oroduces ver^ cositive side effect 
QfJ_ncreased.--clxxs^enes5 between career^^^ and s tuden ts . 

Sctiool" e,: 



Eff ectiveness - Good; it gets the job done, as all students do get 
contacted. 

Efficiency - Fair; seems costly in terms of the amount of tine involved 
each v/eek. 

Unanti cipated side e^focts - Poor; produces nenativo side effect of 
antaqoni2inq home roon teachers. ^/ 

b) Havinq gone through the reading/rating activity and the ensuing 



discussion, each participant should now be adequately prepared to meet 
the requirements of the skill objective by^designlng and writing up 
^^^^^(^^itor1ng system to he used In implementinq the Individual develop- 
ment strategy in her/his ot/n school setting? Remind the participants 
to 1nclud<[ In their system design evidence for all three of the key"^ 
requirements listed in the skil T qjjective. Allot them 3/).minutes 
writincrtime for this. / ^ \ . ' 

Studgnj ' Expl of'a ti on 

} ' 

Following is a suggestion for a possible student activity which 
the participants may use vnth their own students in the. area of 
individual developnent monitorinn: 

1. [Hav^ each student keep an on-going log, recording the 
experiences with leisure or work and personal reactions to each. y 

2. Prior to the experience, students would record their 
expectations and anticipations of the experience.^ 

3. On first contact, the student should qive his/hen initial 
impressions and later the student may reflect upon the experience. 

Format of the log CQuld look like this; 
Description of^v/ork/leisure experience: 



1. Anticipation of Experience" 

I think the experience v/lTl include 



My initial improssion v^as 



While there, I felt 



3. Upon refTection of this v/ork/ lei sure experience I ^ • 
learned^ \ _^ ^ 

, - - , - - - . ■ " r . ■ ■ 



I think I^efsopally would feel 



Another monitoring -of an experience would be t^keep a' scrap 

boo.k to include descriptions of job role, setting, people invoked 

wqrk conditions etc. Pictures, brochures, job forms, personal ■ 

reactionscould be kept in, the scrap book. ^ ; 

.# > * — ^ ' 



After compHtIng your ratings, discussr as -a group the ' " 
monitoring systems developed by each of the-three schools, and 
your respective ratings of them. 

b) The abovej activity was designed to help you In meeting 
the requlnements Of the skill objective for this settlon. You 
w1J4-«Qw be allotted 30 minutes' writing time for*, meeting the 

If , . ' 

requlrertents of that skill objective. The procediire for certl- 



fylng tjlat you have met the tftteria of the skill objective will 
be as follows: 

^t the end of the 30 mlri^tej) writlrfg time, you will / 

exchange papers at random awcT */1 1 1 ■ spend 15 minutes readtng the 

- ■ ^ . - • '--i^. 
paper you receive and writing . do\^ your evaluation of 

monitoring system presented ,1n It. Make sure that the system • 

deslgjjdpes^ Include evidence for all three of the key require-' 

ments l^e^ln the skill objective. At the end of the 1-5 '. * 



minutes, discuss with your partner your evaluations of each 
other's papers. Keep In mind that an Indlvlc^al development 
nKinltoning system whic>-Hill work In your' school may not work 
as well In another school, and that the system you design for 
use In your particular school setting will not necessarily 
correspond In all respec.ts to the system^your partner designs, 
for use In her/his school. .If either of you feels tha-t the 
other's monitoring system deslgnTs unsatisfactory In any way, 
work together on improving it. After your evaluations are 
completed and both. of you are satisfied with the monitoring 

117 • • 



systems you have designed, give your papers and .their correr 

spondlrig evaluations to the workshop coordinator for her/him to 

read. She/he will then sign or Initial each set of materials 

as "official" certification that your design meets thi^crlW^la 

set for the skill objective. The mat/rlals will then be returned 

to you for use In Implementing the mofvTtorlng system In your 

real-life school ^setting. 

3. Appllcatfon Objective 

The participant .win outline in writing a plaf»-for 
Implementing the Individual development" strategy in 
her/his particular school. - Included in the outline 
.will be all of the items listed on the attached 
Application Objective Checklist for Individual 
Development Responsibility Strategy ., 
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Activity 20 



The workshop coordinator will certify that this outline 
meets standards related to each of these partis, in accordance 
with^he procedure described below. ' ^ 

I Procedure : You wilLi^e allotted 45 minutes writing time for 
fulfilling the requirements of the application objective as 
described above. Use the attached Apt^licatio^ Objective Check- 
4jAtJ ^r Individual Development Responsibility^trategy as a 




V 



At the end of the 45 minutes/ you will exchange papers at 



random and wi 11 tfe€^-tbe" Check 1 1st to make sure that the paper 
of the person with whom you exchanged does fulfill the require- 
ments of the application objective. After you have Completed 
your checking, discusswith that person any of the items on 
the Checklist which you feel she/he has not adequately addressed. 
As much additional time as necessary will be allotted ^ftTr the 
subsequent/revlsion and checking of those particular items. 
This procedure should ensure the successful compl-etio/i of all 
of the Items by all of the participants. 

After you and the person with whom you exchanged papers ; 
agree that both of you have successfully completed all of the 
items on the Checklist , giice t^th papers and their corresponding 
Checklists to the workshop ^coordinator.!? She/he will do a final 
check of each paper against its corr^spondint Checklist and will 



T^oduct : 
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then Sign or Initial each paper as "official" certification th* 
each" of youaias met the standards established for successfully 
fulfill 1^ the requirements of the appillcatlon objective, ^jf^ 



V 




^ \ ' A ctivit y 20 

Application Objective for Individual Development Respons ibility 

Mediate in and attempt to resolve any disputes that arise between 
members of an exchange pair over the satisfactoriness of their response 
to any of the items. - You wtfl also be responsible for checking the 
•extra paper if there are an odd number of people. in the group; for 
responding to participants' questions about any aspect, of the application 
objective or the procedure to be followed in neetinq it*, and for working 
with the participants on improving any responses which you find in- 
adequate durinn your final check -of the paper. 



i 



APPLICATION OBJE(fi;iVE CHECElsi . \ 
FOR INDlVlflUAL OEVELOWENT ftESPONSlBRltV SfHAT EGY 

^Participant has included all of the following In her/his 



pUn for ^Implementing the Individual development strategy 
In hpr/hls particular school: 

J., the number of career guidance team members to whom 
"responsibility for the work and leisure-related Individual 
development of a certain nuinj)er of students will be assigned 

2. The nurrt^er of students to be assigned to each career 
guidance team member. 

3. The description of a methojJ for assigning the students 
to the various members of the career guidance team. 

_4. A schedule for Implementing the Individual development 
"strategy! fncluded in the schedule are all of the follow- 
ing points: 

^a. When to plan and set up the strategy. 

^b. When to contact the students initially. 



^c. When to schedule sessions for evaluation of each 

student's exploratory work and leisure experiences. 

V 

_5. The description of a method for documenting the results 
of the student evaluations of their various exploratory 
experiences. 



Participant's name: 



Checked by: 



0^ 



Workshop coordinator: 



Date :_: 
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V. SUMMARY OF WORKSHOP OBJECTIVES ' 

The specific objectives for thfs • manual' are listed bel^: 

A. Attitude Objective ' ^ ■ ^ 
The participant will demonstrate commitment to helping 

students (1) understand the interactions of work and lei^gure, 
and (2) cfetermine and plan for the types of wopk and leisure 
activities best- suited to their own personal values, needs, and 
abilities. The participant's cormiitment to these goals will be 
demonstrated by a willingness to participate in the workshop 
activities. 

The participant will also demonstrate a positive attitude 
toward concepts presented in the module, e.g., the elimination 
of- sex role stereotyping. The participant's positive attitude 
tdward these concepts will be demonstrated by positive Responses 
to items on an attitude survey assessing reactions to concepts 
and programs prese^nted in the module. 

B. Knowledge Objectives 

The participant, wi n be able to demonstrate understanding 
of job classification systems and the structure of the world of 
work by choosing two of the following categories and writing 
one paragraph for each, listing variations within that category 
and how jobs can^e classified in terms of those variations. 
The categories are: (1) types of work activities, (2) types of 
v/orker characteristics, and (3) types of work environments. 

The participant will be able to describe what a worker can 



Performance 
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expect on a job, by choosing three of the following factors 
related to job expectations and resppr^tbll Itles and writing a 
p^>"a^aph for each describing at least\pne example of the factor 
and how that examplp would affect an InJjlvldual 's attitudes and 
reactions to a job. ^he factors are: (jl) noil*-monetary and mone- 
tai»J^ compensation, (2) the meaning of. w'o^for the worker, (3) 
sex role stereotyping, and (4) how job demand^ Influence leisure 
activities. 



The participant will be able toyrf^nstrate an understaf^dlng 
of the process students go throughyfc Identifying and matching 
their personal leisure-related ^ues, needs, and abilities with 
available leisure and recreati/affial opportunities. The partici- 
pant will demonstrate an, understanding of this( process by (1) 
writing at least one leisure-related need and one leisure-related 
ability of her/his own and what she/he does to fulfill or match 
each of them in a parti^cular location; and (2) listing at least 
three sources of infonnation about leisure or recreational op- 
portunities which are available to students in a particular 
location, and what she/he can do to help students find and use 
each of those sources in making decisions about their leisure 
activities. 

C. Skill And/ Appl ication Objectives 

The participant will write a rationale for enlisting tlie 
support of local businesses for exploratory work experienc/ pro- 
grams. The rationale will list at least two values of such 
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programs for students and at least two values for participating 
empJoyers. The workshop coordinator win certify that the 
statement of rationale meets- the above criteria. 

The partlclp^ will list the variation of the exploratory 
work experience orogram which will work best In her/his settlr^i 
and w^T outline the steps tb be taken In Implefnenting the pro- 
grajj In a particular codmunlty. Jrjpluded In the outline wll/^e 
a list of the businesses the partlcipant^tends to contact. "N^The 
I workshop coordinator will certify that th1s>utl1ne meets standi 
lards related to eafeh of these parts. , \ 



/ \^ participant will prepare fo/ the members of the> school 
administration a written or oral plan for developfng a work and 

lelsuf^e resource^enter In the school. The presentatl^ will 

\ 

Include (1) at least^-onexvalue 'qf "such a center, (2) a suggested 
location for the center,^) a tentative floor plan for the 
■^center, and (4) a list of at least three work and three leisure 

related resources f ok recommended inclusion in the center. The 

/ . V V 

workshop coordinator will certify that^the proposed presenta^ipn 



^ meets these criteria. 

Th^B^artlcipant will list the steps necessary to establish 
a work and leisure resource dent^ll' The plan will Include (1) 
to whom one must talk in order to , get permission and when one 
should talk' to them, (2) a list of \jtork-related resources to be 
collected, (ma list of leisure-ryiatStl resources to be col- " 
lected, and (4) a\l1stof and stepi for developing those 
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' resources, created for one's particular location ' (e.g. , the 
catalog of volunteer opportunities in tjhe area). The workshop 
coordinator will certify that this outline meets the standards 
related to each of these parts. 
,5 The participant will design an In-house staff "resource and 
. referral system for use In a particular school. The design will 
Include (1) a description of the information to be obtained from 
each staff member a/id (2) the method for making the information 
available to the students. The workshop coordinator l/ill certify 
that the proposed design meets these criteria. 

The participant will out^'ne the steps necessary for 'im[3^1e 
menting the in-hotjse staff resource and referral system in her 
his particular school. Included in the outline will be (1) a 
s£iiedule fbr obtaining the necessary resource informatio^fi from 
X each sWf member and the manner in which it will be^collected 
(e.g., questionnaire) and (2) a description of where the infor- 
' mation will be stored, and- times during which students will have 
access to the information. TRe workshop ^coordinator Vi 1 1 certify 
that this outline^ meets standards related to each of these parts 

The participant will design a monitoring system to ensure 
that each student is* reached by the individual development 
strategy. The design will include evidence that^he system will 
be effective (from both tl;ie students' and the staff ' wr^Tewpoints) 
will be efficient (jn terms of system, staff, and student cost/ 

4- 

effort), and will produce few undesirable side effects (for the 
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systan, staff, and students). The workshop coordinator wfll 
, certify that the proposed /design meets these criteria. 

The ^rticipant will outline a plan for impl^enting the 
Individual development strategy in the particular school. The 
plan will include the number of guidance personnel available; 
the number of students assigned to each and a method of assigning 
them; and a schedule for contacting the students, setting up 
the strategy, and scheduling sessions for evaluation of the 
students' work and "raisure experiences.' The workshop coordinator 
will certify th^t this plan meets stand^rd^ related to each of 
these parts. 
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Sum m aryf Activities ^ 
Wrap-up Session ' . 

1. ^'^Go through the Reference section briefly and a^cf-any other>sjwrces 

you l^ov/ df . ^ ' i 

2. Summarize what has occurred and been accomplished during the workbhop. 

3. , Answer any final questions the particioants have, and lead the wrap-. 

up discussion. . * 

4. Finally, administer fihe pQStassessment attitude survey, collect the 
papers, and turn them in to the overall workshop coordinator. _ 



i 
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POSTASSESSMENT ATTITUDE SURVEY . 
• ^1 After all wrap-uj>"d|BCUssion has been completed, check your 
respon-s'e to each\^the following statements. Then use the space - 
-provided to write down ^our overall reaction to the workshop and any 
other comments wliich you have. 



1 




1/ The njos.t important' thing about, 
any job isjthe salary. 



2. PeopTt in slmilar^Jjjf b's almost 
a^ays take part in the same 
I ty^ers 6f leisure activities. 



Strongly 
Agree 



;v-v 3^. Women 'function just ai effec- 
^ . tively in management and 

^ecutive ^osi^ions as men do. 



4. A well-written job. description 
can tet^^y^u^^fl^ yo^ 
need tp iJnow a oqltt a""ipb^ 5v * 



5. ' Men tend, to work harder, 
women in^the same job. 



Mildly 
Agree 



Mildly 
Disagree 



Strongly 
Disagree 



'Sr— J^t is possible to get 
faction from both our 
our lesiure/activities 



and 




. Real"lif^, aT)";the-job worltf-^/-. 
^ .experiencerprobably wouldn^t 

be very useful to hi)gh school 

students. 



8.^Jhe materials irKluded in a 

^work and leisure resource center 
* would .be useful to both students 
and other school personnel . 




Comments: 
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AttUude Scales 



A. Work and Leisure Attitudes 
Scoring Instructions: 



Items 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,4rid 10 should be /coVe^, 3, 2, 1 for 
agreement; "strongly agree" is scored -.,"4" ;( and^'strongly disagree" 



is scored • . 

Items 1, 8, and 9 should-'be scoredy^^f, 
that is, "strongly disagree" is scored "4" and 
is scored "1".' ^^-^ ;\ 




sagreement, 
ily agres'' 



B. Postassessment Attttude Survey 

Items 3, t^, and 8 should be scored 4, 3, 2, l\for agreement; 
"strongly agree" is worth "4" points. 

Items 1, 2, 4, 5, 7 are to be scored in the nega"bive or revers^ 
direction. Each "strongly ^d1 sag response is worth y points., 




— r 

C, Combined/ Scales 



Total value>eflects relative endorsement of positive, work and 



leisure related attitudes. 

, r.. 
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iPo&tassessment 
Work and leisure Environments - Key 



1. 

' 2. 

3^ 
• 5. 

. 

8. 
9. 
'10. 
IT. 
12; 
13. 
14. 
15. 
.16. 

17. 
18. • 
■19. 

?d. 

/21. 
22. 
23., 

25.- 



T 
T 
F 



^F;-ft*^e^tr1ctive, not prescriptive 
F - Before contact 

F- - §tudeht reports are valuable io^/edieats. 



/ 
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T . 
T 

\ ' 

T 

F - Non-evaluative 
F 

T - ^ 



F - Aljx) fof'%culty and community use 



T 
F 
F 
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Postasiessment 

/ Work and Leisure Environments ' 
■ . *^ * 

. ^ome of the following statements are' true while others are 
fals£. Read each staitement carefully and circle the "T" 
if the statement is true and the "F" if it -is false. 

• .\ ■ t- 

T • F 1. Since World War IJ there has been cons'iderably^ore 

j| growth iii serv^« industries than in goods production. 

' ■ ' , ■ ■ ■■■» ■'. 

-T " F 2. Systems si/ch as the 0. O.K.. and the D.O.T. are 'useful 
as information-retrieval devices for finding oyt 
about a variety of jobs, v / ' ' , , 

T F 3: A person's attitude toward work i'n- general is not 

•*Oikely to affect his/herVdipb satisfaction in particular. 

, T F ,4. For most pebple,. the demBhds of t>^ir Ipbs have a 
^ primarily prescriptive influence- on their leisure 

activities, since their work hours restrict their 
freedom to take part in recreational activitie's. 

-T F 5. Finding satisfaction' in one's leisure environment 

depends in part»^n .identifying and matching one's . 

own personal lei s unrelated values, needs'and abilities 

with.lei'surfi'alid recreational opportunities which are 
available. 

• _ ^. . ■ ... 

T / 6. A rationale for cdrrtnunity-wide exploratory work experiences 
^ : should be prepared only after contacting local business 

people for their initial reactions. 

T F 7. Student written reports and other projects prepared by 
students should ba used with caution, if ^ all, a% • ' 
resourJJes in- a work and leisure; center. 



8. A 'people respurces" file provides students with' information 
and assistance' from, staff members with knowledge and experience 

• in specific work and leisure related activities^ 

9. In helping 5tuderTts evaluate personal experiences, ' the career 
guidante advisory team should aim to assis' 
each experience to overall plans and (joals-! 



•T F 10. 



guidante advisory team should aim to assisUfc[iem in relating 

Increased urt)anization and pofMjlation growth are amofig 
the factors that have caused the rapid grovfffch of ^service 
industries. " . ^ ' \ ' 

■ -• . :■' • iL . 




T F 11. The importance an individuaVplaces upon such things 
* / as mobility, preference of locatlon/work environment, 

9 physical surroundings and social contact \hould affect 
his/her job choice. 

T F ir. Fringe t^eneflts are fairly standard from company to 
_ company due to the federal standards set by law. 

^1" F"^r3. Sex role stereotyping and misconceptions have resulted 
M'n some employers thinking of .men and women only in 
certain types of jobs. 

T F 14. An organized set of contacting ^procedunes' and a 

' record-'keeping system should be estaJ&^f|J|ed before 
approaching business leaders for partic^eiti^n in a 
work experience program. 




T F 15., One function of the work-leisure center is 'to make 
volunteer opportunitiegf known. 

if ' T F 16. A staff member with experience in a particular hobby or 
V craft would be ,usiefutrin a ^'people resources" file. 

T F 17i The efficiency of a, student development monitoring system 
- ^ ^ can be determined by thg amount of time ^ind money required 
of staf^ students, anrthe syst&n itself,. 

T F 18. A job exploratory expW^'nce checklist is usefuj for 
teachers and einblpyers;^ -preparing evaluating the 
student. 

T 1^ 19. In designing Ji^onitoring system it is impossible to 
look ahead an^try to determine positive, and negative 
side effects. * . ' . . 

T F 20. Jot) specialization seems to decrease with the growth 
^ jn complexity and mechanization of m§jbr indusjtf'ies. 

T 21. Preparation and follow-up ac,tiv,itie^ for the ^exploratory 

work program should be integt^ated into rfegular class time. 

T\ F 22. The work-leis'ure resource center is di^signed by the career 
guidance, tt^am delusively for student u§^ in planning 
^ their .present and future activities'. ^ , ^ 

T ^ F 23. Parents of students are a valid source of work-related 
^ information.^ 4. * . ^ . ^ 

J F 34. For protection (Jf conf idisntial ity~»^infonnation in the 
"people resources^" file should be accessible on-ly for 
' * \ students whose plirpose has been c1 eared ^pd, approved 

, % the stauPf, member whp^e information' he/she requestsv 



Having sCudents Interview persons 1n jobs they 
themselves have no Interest In or feel they wouldn't 
like Is of little value. 
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Work and I'^iSure Environments Attitudies 



Please respond to the following statements by checkina your agreem^ 
or disagreement in the appropriate box to t+ie right. 



1,. Educators have no reason to be concerned with 
. the ways-peqpTe use their, leisure time. 

2* Teachers should share respons^ibil ities for 
^ monttorinq the individual developiHent of 

students ♦ 

V' 3« Understanding the relationships among 
different jobs vould help students make 
wiser curriculum choices and occupational 
choices. 

4. Students should understand the factors that 
influence their attitudes toward jobs. / 

5. Awareness of personal values and abilities 
is a primary step in identifying suitable 
leisure activities. <i 

6. On-the-job work experience is a valuable 
exploratory aid for making students aware of 
their jog^- interests and abilities. 

^ 7. Community involvement, including involvement 
of local businesses and parents, can be 
integrated successfully into an exploratory 
work prog^jf^am. 



8. 
10. 



Work 
are of 



• and leisure-rplated classroom activities 
)f little. value. ^ ^ 

In\j^stmeht of time anA^ergy in establishing 
a work and leisure re'A.nrce center would be of 
little value in our school. 

Teachers in our school would be interested in 
providing information aod^ in giving time and 
Energy tq aVpecplO' resources file. 








































& 
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Competency Self-Evalgation 



Several functions in a career guidance' proglllam are listed 
below. Rate your competency foi* performing each function 
by placing the number to the left of each Item that best 
describes how well you bellfev^ you would be 'able to da 
the task. - ' , ' - 

A*" f, • f 

J rain others to perform this function. 
^ 4 = I couljf do this satisfactorily withoW^supervisiori. 
3, = I could do this but would need some ilj^. 
2 = 'I could do this but only with close Supervision. 
1 = I am totally unprepared to do this. , 



T, 
2. 



Develop objectives for student outcomes in the area of 
work and leisure. , » / 

Oi'gani^e^a program of career guidance activities to 
achieve worL and leisure goals for students. 

Outline important trends i ri the wdr] d 'af work and 
leisure. ^ S " 



Develop instructional units for ftJsiHI work a 
concepts into the basic subject matter areas. 



lei 



sure 



5. Develop awareness of.sex-#(rfe stereotyping in work and 
leisure. ^ 



6. Monitor extent Jto which the career guidance program is 
being implemented to reach each student. 

7. Help students understand the relationships between leisiffi^e 
preferences and work. / 

8. Prepare a detailed plan for a work-leisure resource 
center. 

9. Collect information, organize, and implepient a "people 



r'eSources" filp 



X 



Participant Reaction to Workshop, Experience 



Please give your frank reactions to the work-leisure workshop by 
responding to the foUowinq items. (Check only one response for 
*€ach Item.) 

• . • : „ ^ . , • 

The leadership In the workshop was 

A» outstandinc^' in all respectSj. 

B. generally very goo4: ^^^^ - ! ^ . 

_C. ' adequate but could have been better, 

quite^mediocre needs mucfiiiinprpvementi . - ■ _ 

^E. totally inadequate, ' 

< ■ \ 



2. The workshop presentations were \ ^ 

A« clear and stimul^tinq, \ r ^ 

3*. usually interes-tinq and easi^v^nderstood, 

^ general adequate but varied ijn quality. 

^D. rather/dul Vand boring. 

^E. a waste of time. 



3. The workshop ponteni; • . .^.^ % ' ' > 

.A. ,highlj( and^n^sj^ly' _re*eya_Dt-tft the„ topic i.'-. 

y "|"^11y easy to rerate-to work-leisure concepts. 

— ^C. qeneraVly-Velevant but sometimes seemed far afield. 

^D. '.quite diffi 'ilf to associate with i^ork-leisure. V 

^- rarely A-lated to the workshop -^heme. \>: 



This workshop experience was 

A. extremely valuiible to me for my work. 

B. valuable for me. 



C. of varied value (some parts more valuable^han others) 

D. of limited value to me. - 



__E. a total wpte of time for me. 



The procedures used in this workshop 

A. ^ pemitted a hiqh level of participation and 

opportunities for personal qrowth. 

^B. pemitted some participation and an opportunity 

to introduce ideas and questions. ' / 

C. were highly structured but did provi'de an 

opportuni^ty to learn;^* 

0. permitted little participation and restricted 

7 opportunities 'for exp.lorinq concepts and practice^ 
introduced. 



0 



i_E. structured vjh^ the leaders wanted and the 
participants could take'^'t or leave it. 



Compared with other workshops th^^^have attended, this 
workshop ^as ^^Sa ^ 

A. outstanding - ratiks with the , very best. 

^ ^B. superior - better than most.^ 



_C. ^vera^e - not the best byt. not the worst. 



D." below average - most have been better. 

■ • ■ • ■ -si 

^E. definitely inferior - few have tjeen as b^d. ^ 
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WELDERS AND FLAME CUTTERS 
{D.OJ. 810. through 819,887) / 



Wcldinq is one of the most common means of joining metal 
Many of the parts, in automobiles, spacecraft, air- 
planes, household appliances, and thousands of ofher products 
are joined by' this process. Structural metal used for bridges 
and buildings is often welded. Most of the 40 or more different 
^welding processes fall under three basic categories! arc, gas, 

and resistance welding. Arc and gas welding can be performed 
. manually or by machine. Resistance welding is mainly a mactiine 
process. ^ ^ 

Manual welders may do arc or gas welding, or both, and 
they may be either skilled or semiskilled. Skilled welders are 

able to plan and lay out v/ork from drawings, blueprints, or other 

■ft 

written Sj^ecifl cations. They know the welding properties of steel,' 
bronze, alumlnum^and other metals and alloys.. They alst) can weld 
allotypes of joints hel* In various positions (flat, vertical, 
horizontal, and overhead). Semiskilled manual welders i^ually 

-do repetitive work: that is, production work which generally does 
not involve critical safety and strength requirements. They 

'^Hrlmarlly weld s^urfaces jn only one position. ^ . 

Mdnua]^w?Jders control the meltlng^of rfietal edges by directing 
hea^t to^ the edges, either fro*i arT electric' arc or from a gas-welding 
tohch. In one of the niost commojp. arc' welding processes, they. first 
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"strTke"^ arwrc (jireate an elec^i circuit) bv touchintf tfie .x 
metal wltti ^e>lectrode. They guide theT electrode at -I .- ; r 
suitablis d1stance%from the edges., and intense heat caused by 
the arc melts" the edges a/idTthe electrode tip. The molten 

metal solidifies to form a. sol id connection. - * 

. . .'-5 .'^^ 

Gas welders apply an intensely hotH'lfune^^ovthe metal 
edges. After^t.he tprch is lighted, valves ar^i^usted to 
obtain the proper* flame for the particular jobV Gas welders 
^^beat, the metal with the torch and apply a weldinq rod to the 
ttfolten metal to supply^ additional filler for the joint. 

• In production <processe§, especially where the work is ^ 

repetitive and the items to be welded are relatively unifonn, 

( '■'. '• 

the w^ldin|, may be done by semiskilled workers who operate 
machines. For example, resietanae weldi'ng operators (D.O.T. 
813.885) feed and alpine the^work and remove it after the 
welding operation is conpleted. Occasionally, they may adjus^ 
the controls of the machine for the desired electric current 
and pressure. 

Closely related to manual welders/4re oxygen cutters (D.O.T; 

^16.782 aTid .884) and arc cutters (O.^.T. 816.884). These Wjorkers 

cut or trim metals. Oxyqen cutters melt the metal with ei qas 

torch and c^ut it by -r'eleasinq a stream of oxyqen from the torch. 

Arc cutting differs from ox^en cutting because an electric arc 

is the source of heat. * Oxyqen and arc cutters alsoini^iy operate^ 

a torch moOjrtted on an li&.lec trie ally or mechanically-controlled 
''9 * 

machine which automatically follows the proper guideline. 




' ^Places of Employment ^ 
About 555-, 00^ welders and flame cutters were employed 
throughout the country In 1972. Very few .were women • About 
three-fifths of the total were employed by firms that manu-- 
factured durable goods ,^^juch as transportation equipment, 
machinery, and (irimary metals. Most of the rest v/orked for 
construction flrma and repair shops. ' ' ^ 

The widespread use of the welding, and cutting processes 
enables these workers to find jobs Irr every State. Most of 
the jobs, however, are found in the major metalworking area. 
In 1972, about half of all weld^ers and cutters .were employed 
in seven States Penrfsylvani a, California, Ohioj Michigan, 
Illinois, Texas, and New York. 

Training; Other Qualifications, and Advancement' 
Generally, it takes several years of |||||ining to become a 
skilled manual arc pr gas welder, and somev^t longer to become 
a combination wilder. (both arc and gks wl^clina). Some of the * 
less skilled jobs, however, can be learned in a few months of 
on-the-job training. 

" Training requirement^ for resistance-weldirig machine 
operators depend upon the particular type of equipment used: • 
most of them learn their work in'a few weeks. Little skill 
is required for most oxygen and arc-cuttinq jobs: generally^ 
they also can be learned in a few weeks. ' • ( 

. Young persons planning careers. as welders or cutters Heed 
manual dexterity, good eyes^iqht, arid good eye-han(f coordirlation. 
They should be aHe to concentrate on detailed, work for long 



> 



periods, and must be free of any physical disabilities that 



would prevent than from bending, stooping, and working in 
awkward positions. * - , 

For entry into manual welding jobs most employers prefer 

/• 

applicants who have high school or vocational school -training ^ 

^ ■ . • 

ill weeding. Courses in mathematics, mechamcal firawing, and 

blueprint reading also are helpful, ' / • ' 

Beginners often start in simple production jobs where ^ 
the type and thickness of metal, as well as the position ^ 
of the welding operation, rgrely change. ^/Occasional ly,^^they 
are first given jobs as cutters- and latw^ move up to manual 
welding. ^ 
A few large compSi^ies offer welding apprenticeship pro- 
grams that run as long/as-8000 hours. Also,'^tJie U.S. Department 
of the Navy, at several of its installations, conducts 4-year . 
welder apprenticeship programs for its civilian employees. 

Programs to train unari^tDyed and underemp'Toyed workers for ^ 
entry level welding jobs, or to upgrade weld^ing skills were 
operating in many cities in 1972 under>the Manpowe'r Development 
and Training Act and other legislation. The trailing, which 
may be in the classroom or on the job,' lasts from several weeks . 
up to 1 year. Additional vyork experience and on-the-job training 
may.qualify graduates as skilled welders in a relatively short 
time. ^ . • • , V ' • ' ^ 

yBefore being assigned to wq|k on boilers or other jobs . j 



V 



\ 



strength of the weld* is highly crKical, welders 

V y ■ " 

may be required to pass ai^f examination gfven by an empto^'er 

•■ • • . / i ' \ ■ 

< ■ , . ' ' . 4, • 

O • . • ■ -, .... . . 
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or( government agency. New tfevelopments In some-manufacturing 
4tidustries are increasing the skrlls required of welder^. . 
irhis is particularly true in fietds such as atomic eaergy or 




miss1nH||anufacture, which have hf^^ the 
reliability- of welds and require more practice woi^^. 

Welders, may be promoted to jobs as weldingvi'nspectors.^ 
technicians, or foremen. A small .number^ of fij^perienced welders'^ 
open their own iveldtng and repair ^ shops. • ' . ' . ; ' » 

Employment'' Outlook , * • 

Employment of wfelders is expected to incriMse rapidly 
through Jtoe mid-1980.'s as a result of the genera rly favorable ' 
longrun^utlook for metalworking industries arid, the wider use 
of the welding process. In addition to jobs created.by empl»oy-" 

ment growth, a few tiftusand openings wilU arise ^hnuatlv because 

' ' y ^ ■ " - 

of the need to replace experienced workers whp retire or die.-- ^ 

Openings wilV occur, aUo, as some welders transfer to other 

occupations. , ' , 

Many more manual welders will be needed for maintenance 

repair work In the growing metalworkinqHndustries. The* 

nopber of manual welders. in production work 1$ expected to fn- 

^se in plants that manufacture ships, -boiJ^erl5,'Woraq tanUlf 

Q.ther structural -raetal products. The con§*truction^ industry 



will need ein incre^^Hpmimbet; of'^v^elders. as the use of welded - 
itee\ building techniques exnands., / . 

EmploymeDt prospectS;^r res'istance welders are expected 
, to continile to be favorable because of the in^^ea^ed use of 
■machine resistance-welding in .the myiufacture of motor vehic:l«s» 
airc'raTt'jind missije^i, railroad cars'* and other products. 



The* number 6f jqbs fBn'oxyqen and arc, cutters 'Is^expectfed 

■ ' . ' • ' " ; ' ' ■ 

to rise somewhat during the. years ab6ad^a1i' the resuU of the 
general expansion q/f met^wprklng activity. Th^ increased 
use of oxygen and ayc-cuttfrrg machines, l\pwevtff"^-wfl] tend '.d- 
restrict growth in these^ occupations. - 

Earnings and Working Condi tfohsr ^ • 

National wage data on welders and cutters* fire not- efvail-' , 
able. However, data from several union contracts^^ih the'' 
shipbuilding and fabricated structural metal procjwtts- industries 
indicate that welders hourly earnings ranged* Trom $3.85' to 
$4.90 in 1972. Cutters generally earn le^is^thah welders. - 

The standard workweek for welders and cutTteVs is 40 hours. . 
Many employers provide* paid vacations and hfblidays, and 
additional benefits, such as life and heajtfj insurance, and 
retirement pensions. 

Welders and cutters use protective clothing, goggles, 
helmets with protective lenses, and other devices to prevent 
burns and eye injuries. Although lighting and ventilation 

are usually adequate, they occasionally work in the presence ' 

r 

of toxic gases and fumes caused by the melting of some metals. 
They .are often in contact with rust, grease, paint, and other 
elements on metal surfaces. Operators of resistance-welding 
machines are largely free from the hazards associated with' 
hand welding. An eyeshield or goqqies general lyxoffer 
adequate protection to these workers. 

Many welders and cutters are union members. Among the 
unions'* that organize these' workers are the International 
Association of Machinists and Aerospace Workers; the Inter- 
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national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Shjlpbuildey^s, • ! 
Blacksmiths,, Forgers and Helpers;^ the Internatibnal Union, 
United Automobile, Aerospace and AgrlctJl tural /Impleffient 
Workers of America; the United Association of Journeymen 
and Apprentices of th.e Plumbinq and Pipe Fitting Industry^ , ' 
of the United States and Canada; and , the United Electrical, 

Radio and Machine Workers of America (Ihd.X' Only one labor 

] * ' 

organization — the International Union, United Welders 
{Ind.)> is known to be composed entirely of welders, employed 
largely in the aircraft industry on the west coast. 

Sources of Additton?il Information ] ^ 
For further infomation on training/ and work opportunities 
for welders and flame cutters, contact local employers;. Local 
offices of the State employment service also may- have information 
about the rianpdWer Development and Training Act^ apprenticeship, 
and other programs that providp training opportunities. General 
information about welders may be obtai 
Supervisor of^ Trade and Industrial Education or the local Directo 
of Vocational Education in the State or city in which a person 
wishes to receive training or by writi 



The American Welding Soci 
St. , Miami , Florida 33 



nq to: 

i^ty, 2501 ri. W. 7th 
25. 



International Union, United Automobile, 
Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, 800Q East Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit, Michigan i 48214. 
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' \ .0 C Q Ai;P AjT I ONAL EXPLORATION 
^\ ^ • ; CHECKLIST - ' . - r 

■ ' . ■ \ ' ■ ^ ^' 

' . The paCjes In this Checklist provide qroups of questions about 
several aspects of any occupational opportunity, Thfe topic for 
eiich group Is listed In the upper right han^^ corner of each page. 
\ ' •' / ■ / . * ■ 

. . These groups and question^' attempt to cover the kinds of 
, Information you might want to clathelr on each opportunity you explore. 
Use these as Ideas of appropriate Information-seeking questions you 
might ask^ ln order to collect /Information you need for planning your 
vooatltyal goals* / ' 

When you have completed /this Checklist, use It as long as yoii 
. . need.1l for your own decision making. Then, return It to your 
y \, \ counsel 6r 'or teacher so that/ a central "bank" can be made of all 
; Checklists you and other students complete. Students would then be 
. \ able to. use any of the lists they need from this bank at any time. 



The name of the specific occupational opportunity summarized is: 



/iur Name ~ ' ^ Date You Completed This Checklist 



■ ■ , 1'.': 
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NATURE OF THE WORK JOB DUTIES' 



SOURCES OF 
INFORMATION 



A, Into which of these long-range goal 
families would this occupation fit? 
(Check the items which apply to this 
occupation) 

Engineering, Physical Science, 
Mathematics, Architecture 

Medical and Biological Sciences 

Business Administration 

General Teaching and Social 
Service 

Humanities, Law, Social and 
Behavioral Sciences 

Fine Arts, Performing Arts 

Technical Jobs 



Business, Sales 
Mechanics, Industrial Arts 
Construction Trades 



Business, Secretarial-Clerical 

General, Commercial Service, 

Publ 1c Service 

. What are some of the specific duties of 
persons enqaged In this Occupation? 



. On the average, how much time Is devoted to 
each duty each day? 




. are spent at ta. 
jn while the worker 




NATURE OF THE WORK JOB DUTIES 



SOURCES OF 
INFORMATION 



E. How many people work In this 
occupation while the worker is off 

' work? 

F. What types of firms offer employment 
In this occupation? 



G. Which duties or tasks are the most 
intrinsically rewarding? ^^^^^ 



H. Which tasks are the most frustrating? 



l3'}\ 



WORKER CHARACTERISTICS — . SOURCES OF 

^PREFtRRED OR REQUIRED INFORMATION 



A. What worker abilities are preferred or re- 
_ quired for tnts occupation?. (Check orTly one 

fr'Qin each°Set of four rhnlroc \ 




1. Verbal Reasoninq — ablHtv to understand 
words and to iise them effectively. 




High ^ Low-Average 




High-Average Low. 


7 ^ 


/ 2/ Numerl^l Ability 'abllltv to work with 
numbers quickly and' accurately. 




High Low-Averige 




High-Average Low 




3. Abstract Reasoning — ability to see 
relationships among things rather tfian 
among words and numbers. 




^ High Low-Average 




Hlqh-Average Low 




4. Clerical' Speed and Accuracy — ability to 
see written or arithmetic details 
accurately and quickly - to aval d clerical 
errors. • . 




High - Low-Average 




High-Average Low 





5. Mechanical Reasoninfg ability to under- 
' stand mechanical principles and devices. 



High ^ Low-Average 

High-Avterage Low 



WORKER CHARACTERISTICS - 
PREFERRED OR REQUIRED 



SOURCES OF 
INFORMATION 



6. Space Relations -- ability to see and under- 
stand forms and relationships In space 
(In three dimensions). v 



High 
High-Average 



'Low 



7. Language Usage; Spell Ingl — ability to spell 

:tly. i 



words correctly. 
Hijgh 

High-Average 



Low-Average 

Low 
0 



8. 



Language Usage ; Grammar — ability to 

nqulsh Between correct and Improper 
grammar, j>unctuation, and sentence 
wordlnq. 



High 

High-Average 



Low^Averaqe 
Low 



B. Which of these areas of Interests usually 
contribute to worker success and satisfaction 
In this occupation? (Check as wtany i terns as 
apply to this occupation.) 



Engineering, Physical Science, Mathe- 
matics, Architecture 



Medical and Biological Sciences 

Business Administration 

General Teaching, and Social Service 

Humanit'ie , Law, Social and BehavioVal 

Scienc<^ 

Ffne Arts, Perfominq Arts 
Technical Jobs 
Business, Sales 



J 



WORKER CHARACTERISTICS 
PREFERRED OR REQUIRED 



SOURCES OF 
INFOR^!ATION 



Mechanics, Industrial Arts 

Construction Trades . 

Business,, Secretarial -01 erica! 

General , Commertcal Service, 
Public Service 



What activities are performed in this Job 
which require successful workers to have " 
certain- physical attributes (appearance, 
^'ealth, body structure». lack of hanaicapll ^ 
or limitations)? 



_ Sedentary—a lot of sitting; t.ffil^^^ 
pounds maximum, very littl4^ii^kM;.c^ 
carrying or standing ■ 

_ Light to medium— lifting up to^iSfii^l; 
or carrying up to 25 pounds 

_ Heavy to very heavV-littthg sif^?!^^^ 
pounds (or more) and carryin«i; Z$ to SO 
pounds (or more) ' > 

_ Involves cTimbing and balancing.,. 

_ Involves stooping i kneeling, crouching, . 
or crawl ing 

Involves reaching, handling, touching 
skills 

_ Inv;)lves ability, to see clearly 

Involves mostly standing 

Involves mostly sitting 

Involves bo<;h standing and sitting fairly 
equally ■ , 

Involves considerable walking 

Demands an attractive, neat appearance . 

other physical demands (specify) 



i 4 



• if'"- 
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SOURCES OF , 
INF01*1ATI0N 



\p 3W^j||'d- 




dtief. thi s;. job- 1 ncl ud?* whi ch ' 
lo thr'fieed for 'a worker to -have 
^rtiPr certain personal and 
' (ChreCk as many items^ as apply- 
filon.) . 



' InvtiTves^hfel pi no other people ^ V ' 

3^ Involves working With otKers/deallngr with 
%^ people frequentlyv^nd 1n depth 

> iDVolves working alone fnuch of the time; 
' no relatip|^shfps to otKer. pepple J- 

^ Involves prestige; baying tihe jpespect of 
people . . ^ r 



^ Involves ^wor.k4ng in a pleasant sufround'ln^i 

Involves lot. Of job security; posHj on 

^ ^will be available Tor a. Iteng time 

^ .Involves worker being his or her own fioss, 

making own decisions . - ' ^ 

Requires attainment of particular qoals, and 

good standarVis of achievefflent 

Requires worker to carry out n.ew projects; 

^ be crea^tive ' 



Involves giving orde^s *to someone else and 
supervising their activities 

Requires mostly tak^^ng orders from someone 
e^e, who is helpful and considerate 

Has many duties with frequent change 

Requires repeating the same task many times 

Involves, opportunities for advancemertt 

Provides opportunity to challenge worJcer's 
ta.lents .aad mind [ . - ' 

Requires performance in stress, risk, and \ 
difficult situations 



<:■ 
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WORKER CHARACTERISTICS - * 
PREFERRED OR REOUIRED 



SOURCES t)F 
INFORMATION 



•__ Requires responsibility and effort in 
carrying throu^ on work tasks 

_ Involves working independently, using 
6wr> ideas, maMng decisions after 
consideration, of facts 

^ Requires consideration of the feelings of 
. others; demands' effective relationships 
with other peopje^ 

_. Requires that worker contributes' to group 
activities; works well in group 



Other activities (specify) 



/ 



) 



EDUCATION AND TRAINING - 
PREFERRED OR REQUIRED 



SOURCES OF 
INFORMATION 



What .levels of . fonnal- education are usually r 
preferred i)r* required .for this occupation? 
(Check all items" which apply to this 
occupation.). ' > ' . 



Less than high school -graduation (at- 
. least two years* 



- f 



High school graduation 

Post-high school* courses, 'no degree 

Junior college, associate degree 
required or preferred {*wo years) 
(i * ' . ' ■ ^, 
Postgraduate Vbgational-t^hnical 



fSpei 



ning' — -.^no de 



pecify) 



_vVocationari -technical tralMng (specify,. 
V include time necessary to complete the 
^^at^ing) . ■ ■ 

_ Bachelor's degree (four years of college or 
uni^versity) 

_ Master' SL degree (five to six years' ?)f 
, college or university) 

_ Pjostgradua'te professional degree 



_ DocJCor's ^degree 
_ Otner (specify) 



What training other than fonnal education is 
us,wlly preferred or required for this occupa- 
ti*i? (Check all -^/ems which apply to this 
occupation. ) ■ 

Apprentice-hip (specify amount of training 

time) ) /■ . . 

■ — t — 

On-the-job training (specify amount of 

training time) ^- ' - 



J 



^feus'iness school*' (specify number of yefars)' 

' ' ' ■ • ' 



EDUCATION and' TRAINING ~ 
PREFERRED OR REQUIRED 



$(BURCES OF . 
I#ORMATION, 



In plant training (specify amoi/ht of 
training time) 



Essential experience In similar Jobs 
Private Instruction 

Other (specify) ^ 



t,- What high school subjects would a person going 
Into tMs career find* particularly* useful? 



Comnerlcal 
General 

Industrial Arts 
Home Economics 
English ^ 
Mathematics' 
Health/Phys^Ed. 



^ Scfence 
_ History 
^ Geography 
_ Edonomlcs 
Psychology 
^Art . 



Music 

Appreciation 



^ Other (specify) 
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WORI^ SETTING AND WORK CONDITIONS 



SOURCES OF 
INFORMATION 



A, In what geographical areas would I probably 
be located If I worked In this occupation? 



B. What working conditions are usually 
associated with this occupation? 



Mostly outside 

Mostly Inside 

Both Inside and outside 



^Worker exposed to extreme cold plus 
temperature changes 

Extreme heat plus temperature changes 

_ Wet and humid conditions 

Noise^, vibrations usual or frequent 

Hazardous conditions usual or frequ^i^ 

nirt, dust, odor, or fump^' usu^l or 
frequent 

Work customarily done on wpp.kdays, 
Monday - Fridav 

35-40 hours week normal 

Shi ft work usual 

Overtime norma I 

Overtime unusual 

Occasional wppkend wort 

Frequent weekend work 

Frequent niqht work 

Work usually seasonal; spasonal layoffs 
occur 
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WORK SETTING AND WORK CONDITIONS 



SOURCES OF 
INFORMATION 



Overtime often seasonal 
Occasional travel 
Frequent travel 
Other (specify) 
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WAYS OF ENTERING AND ADVANCING ^ , SOURCES OF 

IN THIS OCCUPATION ^ \ INFORMATION 

A. What are the typical procedures for entering 
this occupation? (Check all Items which apply 
to this occupation.) 

Direct application 

^ Civil service examination 

Other examination 

School placement service 

Professional society or association 

Commerical ^ployment agencies 

Public employment agencies 

Apprenticeship 

Audition 

Formal training program 

Hobbies 

Experience in related fields 

Demonstrated talent 

Other (specify) 



B. Are. there opportunities for advancement in this 
occupation? Is there a ladder of promotion? 
If so, what is it? 
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WAYS OF ENTERING AND ADVANCING 
IN THIS OCCUPATION 

^ 



SOURCES OF 
INFORMATION 



C. If there are opportunities for advancement, 
what is the method or methods by which a 
person can advance in this occupation? 
(Check all items which apply to this 
occupation.) 



Apprentice to jo«i||ieynftn to^master 

Seniority 

Experience 

On-the-job training 

Additional education 



Other specific qualifications needec^ for 
promotion (specify) 



Examination (such as civil service for a 
higher level ) 

Demonstrated capability and initiative 
leading to promotion 



Productivity 



V 



f ^SOURCES OF 

SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS OR QUALIFICATIONS INFORMATION 



A. Are there any special training requirements 
for t^his occupation? (If "yes",T:Dmplete 
the details in this table.) 

YES NO 



Length of Training Type of Training 

Period Required 



Short demonstration 
only 

Up to 30 days 
training 

Up to 3 months 
training 



Up to 6 months , " % 
training 

jQ^ver 6 months 
training 



^ Up to 2 years 



From 2 to 4 years 



From 4 to 10 years 
Over 10 years 



B. Are there any special qualifications for this 
occupation? (Check all items which apply to „ 
this occupation. ) . ' 

-fx 

License (If so, specify what type. ^etci) 



Certification (If so, specify what type, 
etc. ) 




1 


SOURCES OF 


SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS OR QUALIFICATIONS 


INFORMATION 


- — a— ^ • ^ 




Union Membership (If so, specify 




what type, etc. ) 


• 


[ Other qualifications (specify) 




..>■.• , ■ / - 
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BENEFITS AND, EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK 



SOURCES OF 
INFORMATION 



5 

A. If I took a position In this occu'patlon, 
what might be my earnings r^nge (1) Imme- 
diately; (2) two year$ after "l started; 
(3) five years after I Started? (Check 
only one Item In 'feach column.) 



After Two After Five 
Immediately Years Ygars 



Ui?der $3;000 . 

$3,000-3,99^ 

4,000-4,999 

5,000-5,999 

6,000-6,999 

7,000-7,999 

8,000-8,999 

9,000-9,999 

"10,000-10,999 

11,000-11^999 

12,000-14,999 

15,000-17,999 

18,000-20,999 

21 ,000-24,999 

25,000 up * 

Earnings often, . 
seasonal 

Seasonal , .summer 
only 

No Information 
received , 
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BENEFITS AND EMPLOYMENT OUTLQOK 



■r 



SOURCES OF 
INFORMATION 



D, wnat tringe Denefits do workers in t«ls 
occupation usually hav£? (Check any Items 
which apply.) 




Paid vacation (How much time each 
year? ) 




Life and health Insurance 




Sick leave 




Retirement plan 




Bonuses 





Commissions 

Share*the*profit plans 

Other special benefits (specify) 



C. What s the future employment outlook for th 
job? 



Increasing 



t ab 1 e" rema 1 n tng 
" at, present level 



Decreasing 



p 



D. What factors affect changes in the employment 
outlook? 

4b 



E. How do6S' the supply of workers who are qualified 
for occupation compare d to the demand? 



/ 



APPENDIX C 



WOMEN WORKERS IN GEORGIA, 1970 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
E^h>LOY^^ENT STANDARDS ADMINIStRATION 
Wombn'i'Buksao 

WAtBlNOTONK b.C. 3(010 

' WOMEN WORKERS IN GJ^ORGIa/ 1*970 



All Wopien Workers 



Lgbor Fprce Status 



J 



During the 'sixties, the proportion of women in both the population 
and the labpr force of. Georgia' iticijpased considerably. The population 
of women 14 yeaxs of age and over;4?ose by 24 percent between 196Q and 
197^ the "dumber of women workers Increased by 40 percent « 

In 1970 there were 730,033 women 16 years of ace and over in the 
civilian labor force, accounting ^or 40 percent^ of^ all workers (table 1). 
About 45 percent of all women'were workers. In addition, 5,075 girls 
14 and 15 years of age Were in the labor force. 

More than 32,000 women workers were unemployed in 1970, cheating 
a 4.4 percent unemployment rate. The rate for men Was 2.4 peSent. 



Age 



^ . , \ 
Vqmen^a participation the labop^'^orce varied considerably by 
age. There was only about one-fifth ,(19 percent) participation among 
those 16 and 17 years of age, since most of these young women were in 
school during the census month. But in all- the age groups between 
18 and 64 years, there ras participation of '44 percent or more, with 
the highest rates shown by women 22 to 24 years (58 percent) and 35 
to 44 years ,(57 percent). The rate for those 65 years and over was 10 
percent. 

Education 
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Georgia women 25 years old and over ha^ attained a median of 10.8 
years of schoo;Ling, Nearly,, one-fifth (J.8 percetit) of the women l6 to 
6U years of age with less than 15 years of schooling had received sotne 
vocational training. 

Marital Status . ^ 



Three-fifths of the women workers in Georgia In 1970 were married 
and living with their husbands. Of all married women, about UU2,000> 
or U5 percent, were in the labor force. Of the single, widowed, df- 
vorced, or separated women, more than 289,000, or Ui+ percent, were worKers 



Note. — IMless otherwise indicated, data in this report ar^ for April 
1 and apply to persons l6 years of age and over. ^ 



WorklDfe Mo-^hers yid yamlly Heads 

' > !Porty*-el,ght percent of all Gteorgifi, mothers with pwn ch^dfen under - 
18 years -bf age were in the labor 'foi:ae in 197Q, apla these mothers' \ 
repreBen€e(i percent' 'of the fetoale,-worW;forcfeV'>M6^^ than.. 187,000 
taother^a- with, children 6 to' 17 years of age only, or ^6 percent.of all 
^such mothers in the ^population, were in the labor firce. ^ About 136,000 , 
'mother's with diildren\imder 6; or kl percent of those in the population, 
were workers. • ^ ■ ' ' \* ' * 



*fore than 150,000 families', pr 13 ^lercent of all families' in .Georgia, 
were iJfeaded 19y woftiA. Of the 42*, 525 women family' heads with related 
childred under ;^6, f60 p^r^cen^werVin the^lab'or force. About 26,000 women 
with childten, under 6^he^(ift^ where iricomei^ were beltoV the poverty 

level;!/ 1*9 -plrcent of .thesi^ woihen'were workers., . .v - ^ » 



. Occupations > ^\ ^ 

Thirty percent of tbe employed women in Georgia were clerical worker^ 
.(table 2). A smaller proportion (21 percent) were operi^tives, including- 
.iranspoT^, while Ik percent each were professional and technical workers 
^d service workers outside the home. Private household workers. (8 ./ 
percent) made up the next largest group. / 

A slightly different pattern is presented by the proportion women 
were of aj.^ persons working in the various occupation gj^ups. They 
made up 97 percent of the private household workers, 73 pj^ent of 
plerical work^fs, 58 percent of service workers outside the' home, hQ 
percent of operatives (except transport), andSU6 percent of professional 
and technical Workers (table l) . They were only 16 percent of all 
. nonf arm managers anti^ adi^nistrators, while their propprtion was lowest 
(4 percent) eunong transport equipment' operative^. 

Of tfee 2Q,lhh tinem^loyed women who had woiited during the last 10 
years, 7 percent had been employed in professional, .tjschnical, or 
managerial work (table 2) . Twenty-nine percent ha4 worked as operatives 
(in6luding transport), 23 perc^t-had been employed as clerical workers, 
and 17 percent tjetd been service workers outside the home. 

Family Income V 

. The, mean income for Georgia pLnilles headed by women Ih years of 
age and over was only $5,11*^ as compared with $9,^91 for all 

families. 



1/ The poverty level is ba-^ on^-tTie Social Security Administration's 
poverty thresholds, adjusted ann^^J^ irK^^accordsLnce with' the Department ^, 
of Labor's Consumer PriLce- Index . Olassi^'ied as poor in I969 were those* 
nonfarm households where total money in^me was less than $1,8U0 for an 
unrelated individual; $2,383 for a couple; and $3,7^3 for a. family of 
four. (The poverty" level for farm families is set at 85 percent of the 
corresponding level for nonfarm families.) 



( 



•More than 192,000 families, oV l*-'pe-rcent of all families, \had' 
incomes In^l^G^ below the poverty level. One-third of these poor 
families wii^re headed By women. Of all families headed by women in Georgia, 

i+2^percent-had incomes* bep:ow the poverty level. 

% ; ; ^ ^\ ^ . ' . • . . ■ 

Most- (-©a? percent) :4stf the' 63, 62B women family h^ads^/ith incomes belov 
the poyerty level had related children under i8 years of age; ^i^percent' 
had cnildren under age 6r . ^ 

" ' ' ' , i 

^ Blackr Women i)^orkers 

Labor ForQ^ Status , . ' ^- ' . . . - ' 

' . /' ^ ■ 

' Black women made up almost one-fourth {2k percent) of Georgia's 
female civiliQin population and v.26 percent .of its female civilian ^labor 
fOz*ce in 3,970. -Nearly half ( U9 percent) of all black women were workers 
(table;2) . ' ^ 

Among all black workers, women were percent, these women had 
an unemployment rate of 6.6 percent. The unemployment rate for blick 
men was 3*9 percent. ^ - ^ 

Age . * * 

About 15 percent of black women aged I6 and 17 37 percent of thqse 
18 and 19 were in the labors, force . There was participation of 53 percent 
or more in all the ag^- groups between 20 and 6h, ^i^h the highest rate 
(65 percent) shown by women 25 to 3^ and 35 to W^V^ars. The rate for 
those 65 years and over was ih percent. 

Education 

Black women 25 years old asid over had completed a hedian of 8.3 years- 
of schooling. Among those I6 to 6k years ^Df age with less i:han 15 years 
of schooling, only ih percent had received some vocational training. 

Marital Statua^ 

Forty-five percent of the black women who were single, widowed-, 
divorced, or separa^ted were in the labof^fosrce . Of those who were 
married with husbands present, 5^ percent were workers. 

Working Motile rs an'd Family Heads 

With a labor force part i ri pat i®n rate of percent, black m'l^thers 
exceeded the participation rate of all mothers. For black raothgi^, with 
own children under 6 years of age, tne proportion in the 4abor forcp 
was 55 percent. 



Of all bl^ck, families; 28 perci^t.vere headed by women Of the 
^wornen family heads with, related ^children under 6^ 58 percent were workers*. 
AnKmg ^the 19,000 i>por women family heads, with children under 6, 51 percent 
' were in* the ^ labor( force . 

Occupations 

V. 

^/ More than half ( 52 perslent) of thQ black employed women in Georgia 
were in service work Inside ojr putside^the home (table 2) A n*ch 
smalle;- proportion (2jp. percent) were operatives, including tr^msport. 
Although black women- were only 26 percent i ofl all employed GeorgiTa women/ 
they were ,90 percent of all) women private household workers, k9 percent 
ofAwomen farm workeijs, U5 ^percent of women, service workers outside th^^ 
hoitie, 6tnd U2 percent of women nqnfarm laborers (table ^3) . On the/mother 
han&, th^y were only.lB percent of women professional and technical 
workers, '9 percent of women. clerical workers, and 8 percent of women y 
nonfarm managers and administrat^^rs . 

Of the 10,972 unemployed black women who had worked during the last 
10 years, h percent had had experience in professional, technical, or^ 
managerial' work (table 2). ^Forty-nine percent had been service workers 
.inside or outside the home, while 2h percent had been operatives (including 
trgtn sport). ^ V 

Famj ly Income . / ^ • ' 



The mesn inl;ome in 196'^:> fo^^ack families headed by. women ih 
,years of age and over was only n,8l9>'' For all tlack families. It was 
onlv $5,668. ^ 

nr .^'^T''^^''\°^^^^ ^^^'^ families ( mo i^^ than double the propo'kion 

than ^wo-fifths (U2 percent) of t^ese poor famille^ were headed bv 
women. Of all black families hfeade^ by women; 60 percent had incomes 
below the po/erty level. Mpst of the female, heads of poor black families 
(85 percent) had related children under age ,18; U6 percent Had children 
una e r D • . ^ *^ 

jpanish-Ogigln Women Workers 

Labor For ce Status 

' ~:' — . ' "* 

■ Women, of Spanish orif^in in Georgia made^-lip less than 1 percent (0.5 
percent) of both the/ female civilian population and the female civilian' 
labc^.force in 1970. More than^wo- fifths (kl percent) of all Spanish- 1 
origin women were in the labor force (table 2). / f 

' ■ , . / 

«nH .^^■'^y-f^e^^ |ercent of the workera.jof Spanish-origin were women, , 
and these women had an unemployment rat//o^ 6.5 percent. The unemployment 
rate for Spanish-origin- men was 2.3 percent. • 



One-fourth of Spanish-flrigin women aged l6 and 17 were In the -labor 
force There was participation of kl percent or mor^ in all the age.groxips 
between 18 and 6U),with^the highest ratp (51 percent) shown .by vomen 22 
"to. 2^1 years of age. The rate for those 65-ye^rs eind over was S- percent • 



Education 



— ^" — / . .V ,■ ,■ . • / , , . 

The mifedian schpol years completed by women 25 yea^r^^ of age and over 
was '12 ,6 years ^ 'Seventeen percent of the women 16* to 6k yeirs of age \ 
with ^ss theui I5. years, of schooling had yeceived some vocational ti^ainin^ 

Marital Status ' t ' . 

^ Abovit kl percent of the Spani8|i>origin women* who were- married' and " 
living with their husbands were in the labor force.' Th4 participation 
r^te^f those who were single, widowfed, divorced, or separated was 42 
percent. 



Working Mothers and Family Heads 



Nearly two-fifths (38 percent) of Speunish-origin mothers were wprkers*^ 
The labor force participation rate of those with own children under age 
6 was 32 percent. Women headed kOO Spanish-origin families (6 percent 
of all such families),- and 73 percent of these women were in the labor 
force. V ' ; 

/ 

Occupations 

S^^knish -origin women were less than 1 percent (O.5 percent) of all 
empl^ed women in Georgia in I970 (table 3). More (37 percent) were in ' 
clerical work than in any other (Occupation (table 2). The next largest 
proportion^ (23 percent) were professional and technical Workers, while 
.12. percent^^ach were operatives (including transport) and service workers 
outside the-'v^ome. Only k percent were nonfarm managers and administrators • 

Of the 2^ unemployed Spanish-origi^n women who had Worked during ^ 
the last 10 years, 7 percent had had experience in professional, technical, 
and ma^iageriaJ. work (table 2) • About 5^ percent had been employed as 
clerical workers and 27 percent as operatives (including transport). 

Family Income 

The mean income in I969 of farailies headed by Spanish-or j gin women 
Ik years of age and. over was only $5,128, while that of all families of 
Spanish origin was $11,500. 

Nine percent of all Spanish-origin famllies'^had incomes in I969 
below the poverty level. Women headed I35 of these poor families. 
More than one-third (34, percent) of the kOO fatnllles headed by women 
of Spanish origin were poor./ Nearly all (92 percent) of the Spanish- 
origin womeru family heads h^ related children under 18 years of age; 
39 percent had children unddr 6. ^. 5 * 



Tablft.l. — Eknployment Status and Occup^atlona of Bnployed 
Par'sona In Gaorgla, by Sax/ 1970 

I 

(Persons l6 years of age and over) 



Employment status 
and occupation 

' ■ ! - ;-»— 


J * 

'J . * 

' Total • 


, Women 


V 

Man 


Women as 
percent 
of total 


Employment Status 










Clvlllan%o^ulatlon 


3,038,186' 


1,636,160 
-*i — 


1,U02,026 


53.9 


In clvlllafl labot^ force 

Employed 

Unemployed ^.v 
Not in Itibor force 


1,7*46, 76^9 

58,250 
> 1,233,167 


730,033 
697,802 
32,231 
906,127 


1,074,906 
1,01+8,967 

26,019 
327, oUo 


10. 

39.9 
55.3 
73.5 


Occupation 










Total . . ' 


• l,7'+6,769/ 


697,802 


l,0U8,967y 


39.9 



^ofessional, technical, 

workers ' 
Managers, administrators (except 
. farm) 
Sales Workers 
Clerical workers 
Craftsmen, foremen 
Operatives (except transport) 
"transport equipment operatives 
Nonfarm laborers 
Farmers, farm managers 
Farm laborers , foremen 
Service wo-rkers (except private 
' household^ 

Private household workers 



208)985 

l'+7,3?5 
121,058 
285,718 
2U2,292 

292,5*49 
72,716 
91,020 

' 28,925 
32,919 

166,321 
56,9i''i 



95,6li9 

2U,i07 
U3,li22 

208,321+ 
13,3Q6 

iko,k28 

2,991 

"■,71+1 

1,672 

97,101 
55,395 



,113,336 U5.3 



123.138 

77,636 

77,39*+ 
228,906 
152,121 
69,725 
82,279 
27,253 
26,1+13 

69,220 
1,51+6 



16.1+ 
35.^ 

72.9 



h\l 
9.6 
5.8 
19.8 

58.1+ 
97.3 



Source 1 U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: "Census of Populc 
tiori: 1970, General Social and Economic Characteristics, PC(l)-Cl?." 
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TAble 2. --Labor Force and Occupationar Status Of Georgia 
Women, by Ethnic Group, 1970 

. (Women l6 years of a^e and over) 



Labor force sta^v? 
and occupation 



All Spanish 
women Black ^ origin 



Civilian Labor Force 
umber 

Participation rate 

omen as percent of all workers 

cc'ipatlon of Employed 



730.033 



193.1^0 
■ U8.6 
^1/46.7 



3.671 
hl.2 

2/38.3 



Number 


69^,802 


180, UU2 


3,'*32 


'Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


rofesslonal, technical workers ^ 


. 13.7 


9.5 


23.0 


anagers, adiriirtistrators (except farm) 


3.5 


1.1 


3.9 


ales workers 


■ 6.? 


1.7 


^ 8.9 


lerical workers r 


' 29.9 


10.2 


37.1 


raftsmen, foremen 


1.9 


. 1.2 


. 1.3 


peratives (including transport) 


2t).6 


20.0 


11.8 


onfarm laborers 


1.3 


2.0 


.h 


arm workers 


1.2 


2.2 


.3 


•rvice workers (except private household) 


13.9 


2hy 


1?.3 


rivate household ;forkers 


7.9 


27.6. 


1.0 



ast Occupation of Experienced Unemployed 

Wotked during last 10 years 
Percent 

rofessional, technical, managerial workers 
ales workers r 
lerical workers 

peratives (including transport) 
ther blue-collax' workers 
arm v;orkers 

er"/ice Mov^\evz (except private household) 
rivate ho^^sehold worl:ers 





10,972 


220 


100.0 . 


100.0 


*100.6 


6.7 


3.7 


7.3 


■ 6.9 


3.1 


5.9 


22.9 


10. k 


53.6- 


29.0. 


2k.k 


a7.3 


3.8 ■ 


3.9 




2.9 


.5.ti 




17.^ 


2U.7 


5.9 


10,3 


2h.2 





1/ Black women workers as percent of black work force. . /' 

2/ Spanish-origin women workers as percent of Spanish-origin work force. 

SouiM;e: U.S. Department oT Commerce, Bureau of the Census; 'Census of Popula- 
ion; 197^5. General Scycial and Economic Characteristics, PCCl)-C12." 
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Table 3» — Minority Women Workers In Georgia as Proportion 
of All Women Workers, by Occupation, I97O 

(Women 16 years of age and oVer) " 



Occupation 



All 
women 
workers 



As percent of all 

women workers 
" Spainish 



Black 



origin 



Occupation- of Employed 
Total 

Professional, technical workers 

Managers, administrators (except farm) 

Sales workers 

Clerical workers 

Craftsmen, foremen 

Operatives (including transport) 

Nonfarm laborers 

Farm workers 

Service workers (except private household) 
Private household workers 

Last Occupation of Experienced Unemplc^yed 

. _ ,, V 

Worked during last 10 years 

Professional, technical, manageri^il workers 
Sales workers 
Clerical workers 

Operatives (including transport) 
'0ther blue-collar} workers^ 
Farm workers^ , 

Service workers (except private household) 
Private household workers 



/ 

697,802 25.9 



95,6i^9 
21^,187 
i+3,i+22 

268,32k. 
13,386 

U3A19 
8,7»^l 
• 8,178 
97,101 
55,395 



1,891 
1,995 
6,U39 
8,165 
1,070 
. 820 
^,901 
2,903 



.17.9 
8.1 
7.2 
8.8 
16.7 
25.2 

»^l.5 
i+9.2 

45.3 
89.9 



2Q,lhk 39.0 



21.3 

17.1 

17.7 

32.7 

39.6 

77. »^ 

55. 

91.3 



.8 
.5. 
.7 
.6 

.3 
.3 
.2 
.1 
.k 
.1 



.8 

.8' 
.7 
1.8 
.7 



Source : 
tion: 1970. 



U.S. Department of Coiranerce, Bureau oif the Census: "Census of Popula- 
General SocJal and Economic Characteristics, PC(l)-C12." 
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